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“O wAD SOME POWER THE GIFTIE GIE US.” 


On another page we print a letter from Mr. Gar- 
nett which certain of our readers might study with 
benefit to themselves and the profession. It deals 
effectively with the opposition to the new Veterinary 
Surgeons Act which is being formulated north of 
the Tweed, and it may do much to restrain an agita- 
tion which has evidently arisen chiefly through mis- 
apprehension. 

Many little points might be cited as indicating 
that the two Scotch societies, whose proceedings we 
printed last week, are opposing the Act without 
due consideration. One of these is the resolution of 
the West of Scotland V.M.A. expressing “ willing- 
ness to pay an anuual registration fee on condition 
that no penalty is attached by the Council for its 
non-payment.” This invites a comparison with 
the “confidence trick’ which we will not insult our 
friends in the North by emphasising; but we do 
emphasise the fact that the resolution amounts to a 
proposal to convert the annual registration fee into 
a purely voluntary subscription, which everyone 
who has seriously considered the matter recognises 
as unworkable. 

The objection to “ subscribe under compulsion,” 
again takes no cognisance of the truth that all rates 
and taxes are levied by compulsory legislation of a 
tolerably severe nature. The suggestion of Mr. 
Rutherford that unpaid registration fees should be 
sued for like private debts—which would involve 
endless trouble and expense in taking County Court 
proceedings throughout the country—is still more 
obviously ill-considered. But, leaving these points, 
with some regret that the opponents of the Act 
have not suggested a workable alternative, we may 
examine the validity of the objections put forward. 

Fear is expressed that, should the Act be passed, 
the Council would apply its penal clause to de- 
faulters with unjustifiable harshness. In the first 
place, we must remember that the Council would 
consider each case, could make allowance for 
genuine poverty, and would be answerable to the 
profession if they failed to do so. But of what does 
penal clause consist? In itself is merely pro- 
Paying member shall be removed 
ry egister—a point well dealt with by Mr. 
It is true that, should the Act pass Parliament 
as It stands at present, such a member would be 
a to another of its clauses, which is pri- 
a. against quackery, and proposes to 
prep a0 for anyone not on the Register to 

ererinary surgeon in any way whatever. 
ater 8 anyone, except a few members of Council, 

Y expect that Government will grant us this 


clause? Should it really be obtained, it need not, 
and should not, be employed against members in 
default through poverty. 

Of course any member who does not pay the fee 
will be removed from the Register. At any time he 
may pay for his name to be restored, and it is not 
likely that the Council will even be able to debar 
him from practising in the meantime, so long as he 
does not represent himself as a M.R.C.V.S. It is 
still less likely that the Council, if they were able, 
would attempt to prevent a man practising in a case 
of real inability to pay the fee. The Act is not 
intended to oppress the poor and unfortunate. It 
is framed to ensure that every member who is really 
making a living from the profession shall contribute 
a sum which all such members can afford. 

Individual members may profess willingness to pay if 
not obliged to do so, but it is folly to expect that a general 
collection can be made from the profession without the 
aid of a compulsory clause. The Council have proposed 
an excellent one, but our Scotch friends are mistaking 
its import. They overlook its necessity and effective- 
ness in dealing with men who are able but unwilling to 
pay, and they altogether over-estimate the gravity of its 

earing upon the few whoare really unable. But it was 
a great dead Scotchman who once prayed for the gift 
“to see oursel’s as ithers see us.” Remembering that, 
we may hope that his countrymen will soon realise, as 
do their critics, that their present action tends to im- 
pede the progress of the profession. 


RENAL TROUBLE IN A DOG. 


A lady client of mine sent me a Field Spanie! bitch, 
about five years old, to make a post-mortem upon. 

I had not seen her previous to her death, but the 
owner sent me the following symptoms of her illness. 

About a week previous to her death she was very 
sick, vomiting a considerable quantity of what ap- 
peared to be mucus, but she afterwards ate her 
supper. The following day she refused all food, but 
drank water freely. Several ulcers appeared in her 
mouth; she had several vomiting attacks of what 
appeared to be blood and mucus, and gradually sank 
four or five days after the first symptoms of illness. 
She suffered a good deal towards the last, and her 
urine was bloody looking, a symptom that I had 
occasionally noticed previous to her iliness, but 
otherwise she appeared to be a very healthy dog. 

The post-mortem revealed the right kidney to be 

} oz. in weight containing a calculus of about 4 oz. 
in weight; the left kidney weighed 44 oz. with a 
calculus weighing about 2 oz. 

The weights are approximate, as the calculi being 
adherent to the lining of the pelvis I did not like to 
disturb their position. The natural conclusion is 
that the bitch died from ‘“ Uremic poisoning.” 


D. M. Strorrar, F.R.C.V.S. 
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THE SWINEY LECTURES. 


HORSES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


On the 6th inst., J. Cossar Ewart, M.D., F.RB.S., 
commenced his course of twelve lectures on the 
above subject, at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington ; which will be continued on the 
Fridays, Saturdays, and Mondays of the current 
month. 

In his opening lecture he stated that from time 
immemorial an intimate association has existed be- 
tween the horse and man. During the later part 
of the Paleolithic period man devoted himself with 
much success to hunting the horse. Later, when 
domesticated, it carried burdens and was used for 
food, whilst to-day it works on the farm and the 
highway, and is used in the sporting and battle 
fields. Having been so long and closely associated 
with man, and being so helpful to him, explains 
our profound interest in the horse. Prehistoric 
man made drawings of the horse on the walls of 
his cave and on the bones of animals be had chased 
and eaten, and to-day the books about the horse are 
numbered by thousands. Yet many problems in 
his long history await solution. 

From the literature at the close of Century xix., 
those studying the scientific side of the subject, 
were asking : 

(1) Have the wild horses abundant in Europe 
during prehistoric times been completely extermi- 
nated ? 

(2) Have the domestic breeds of horses sprung 
from a single wild species, or are they a blend of 
several species domesticated at different times and 
in different areas? 

(3) Have all the recent Equidw —the asses and 
zebras as well as horses—sprung from a common 
preglacial species, genetically related to a three- 
toed Miocene form; in its turn connected by a 
single line of ancestors with a primitive five-toed 

Kocene ungulate? 

A few years ago naturalists would have answered : 

(1) That there is no reliable evidence that true 
wild horses have existed in any part of the world 
during historic times. 

(2) That the domestic breeds have in all prob- 
ability descended from a single wild species; and 

(3) That there are good reasons for believing, 
with Darwin, that the recent Equide have de- 
scended from a dun-coloured, more or less striped, 
Pleistocene species connected by a single line of 

ancestors with the small four-toed primitive 

Eocene ungulate of the London Clay, to which 

Owen gave the name of Hyracotherium. 

These Swiney Lectures will this year deal with 
the colour, conformation, structure, and develop- 
ment of the Equide, but especially with the origin, 
history, and affinities of the horses now domesti- 
cated. The earlier lectures, to the horses of Europe 
during the Stone Age, especially their domestica- 
= with the wild horse of Cen- 
ral Asia and certain unimproved primitive speci 
of North Western Europe. The 


with the fossil horses of the Tertiary Epoch, and 
the origin of the domestic breeds, with the history, 
characteristics, and affinities of the asses and 
zebras. 

It has often been asked, continued Dr. Cossar 
Ewart, how many species of wild horses were in 
Europe during the Stone Age; and when were 
horses first domesticated ? In preglacial times they 
were widely distributed over America, Asia, Europe, 
and North Africa. There is no evidence that any 
attempt was made to tame wild horses until after 
the close of the Third Glacial epoch. 

Far more is known about the equidz than about 
man. Horses can be traced back to the small 
odd-toed ungulate byracotherium, which lived in 
the South of England at the beginning of the Ter- 
tiary epoch; and long before its end, horses very 
similar to those now living were widely distributed 
over both the New and the Old Worlds. Man 
seems only to have appeared towards the end of 
this period, and it was late in the Quaternary 
epoch before he was able to hunt the horse, and 
later still before he could rear them. 

The Stone Age is divided into two well marked 
periods, viz., the Palaeolithic or earlier, and the 
Neolithic or later. Though the stone implements 
of the former were often beautiful in form, it was 
only during the latter period that they were polished. 
Some have asserted that the horse was domesti- 
cated during the Paleolothic period, which has been 
sub-divided by Hoernes into three ages, named, 
the Cheileo-Mousterian, the Salutrian, and the 
Magdalenian. Passing over the first, when man 
was represented by the Spy race, characterised by 
powerful jaws, a receding chin, huge prominences 
over the orbits and a low, narrow, rapidly sloping 
forehead, we come to the Salutrian or Horse Age, 
so named from Salutre on the Soane, a little to the 
north of Lyons. This age included the later por- 
tion of what geologists call the Third Inter-Glacial 
Epoch. Warm and more genial at its outset than 
it is to-day, the Salutrian Age was at its close cold 
and dry, which change was, of course, recorded by 
the fauna. Horses became abundant, red deer 
and the bison numerous. The mammoth and 
woolly rhinoceros were, for a time, fairly common. 
Hoofed mammals attracted various carnivora, ¢-/-» 
the now extinct cave lion, cave bear, cave hy#na, 
the wolf, and the fox. As the cold climate developed 
towards the end of this age the ungulates and the 
carnivores became less numerous, the mammot 
especially being scarce, while the cave bear dis 
appeared. 

The Salutrians, or men of the Horse Age, wer 
most successful hunters, who brought to perfection 
the manufacture of unpolished flint inplements, a0 
eventually made a few out of reindeer horn. They 
carved in bone and ivory, and decorated the walls 0 
their caves with life-like engravings of horses 4? 
other animals of the chase. ‘The station at Salutre, 
which covers an area of about ten thousand — 
metres, or roughly two and a half acres, rn 
open air encampment. 


The relics discovered he 
include the characteristic leaf-shaped lace-b ae? 
implements, and extensive deposits of the bone 
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animals used as food—the skulls having been frac- 
tured to get at the brain, and the long hones broken 
for the marrow. 

After examining these bones Professor Toussaint 
of Lyons, estimates that at least they represent a 
hundred thousand horses used as food. As the 
majority of the bones examined were of animals 
from five to seven years old, he concluded they 
were domesticated. Monsieur Pietrement thinks 
horses reared for food would be slaughtered when 
three or four years of age; and those killed in 
hunting as a rule more vigorous, hence his conclu- 
sion that, though horses might sometimes be suffi- 
ciently tamed by the Salutrians to be used as pack 
horses before they were slaughtered for food, they 
were never bred by them. 

Another argument against Professor Toussaint’s 
view is that in cave deposits of the later Paleo- 
lithic period very few trunk vertebre of the horse 
have been found; though fragments of the skull and 
bones of the limbs abound. As vertebre of the 
reindeer and smaller mammals are common, it may 
be assumed that while the entire reindeer was car- 
ried home from the hunting grounds, only the heads 
and limbs of horses were; the unwieldly carcase, 
perhaps after the greater part of the flesh had been 
removed, being left behind. 

Messrs. Capitan and Breuil, who wrote an 
account in 1901 of the Combarelles Cave, to the 
South of le Moustier, near the well known Palaeo- 
lithie Station, Les Eyzies, in the Vezere Valley, 
found over a hundred drawings of animals, forty 
of which are of horses. They are of opinion that at 
least two distinct species of horses are represented ; 
one, which includes those with the mane usually 
upright, the tail very well furnished, the head large 
and ending ia a muzzle characterised by an arched 
nose and thick lips; the other, including finer 
horses with a short upright mane, the tail placed 
sometimes low, sometimes high, ending in a tuft of 
hair, with a head distinctly smaller than the pre- 
ceeding species, and the nose nearly straight. Some 
of these drawings led them to think that the horse 
was domesticated in the Salutrian age, as one had 
a large ornamental cover on its back, another what 
they consider a rope around its muzzle, while a 
third, in a pretty group of three little horses, appears 
to wear an halter. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


AN Inrectious Disease or Hares. 


oe taenkamp, at the Hanover Veterinary School, has 
ponte dap a contagious disease of hares, which he 

a es 0 call Hasenseuche” (lit : “ hare-pestilence.”) 
oul phony cael dead in great numbers upon one estate, 
poisoned b — by the proprietor to have been 
to the — which had been recently applied 


he constant lesi 
on found o 
rh tracheo-laryneitic n autopsy was a hemor 
* n ovoid, spored bacillus, analogous to that of hemor- 


rhagic septicae 
liver, pes i Reon was discovered in the blood, spleen, 


This bacillus is aerobic. It grows well upon agar, less 
energetically — gelatine, which it does not liquify ; 
it renders bouillon turbid, and is precipitated in it. It 
does not grow well upon an acid medium, such as 
potato. The artificial culture rapidly becomes attenuated. 

The bacillus is pathogenic for the rabbit, guinea-pig, 
and monse ; the filtrate of the cultures is innocuous to 
wee same animals. The hen and pigeon resist inocu- 
ation. 

Attempts to infect the susceptible animals by in- 
gestion have not succeeded.—Annales de Médecine 
Vétérinaire. 

We 


A New METHOD FOR THE SuccEssFUL TREATMENT OF 
NAVEL ILL. 


Herr Eckert, of Neusz, has had many foals in his dis- 
trict suffering from joint ill. For several years he has 
treated the foals by giving Potassium iodide to the 
mothers, with very great success. This years he treated 
25 foals, and such cases as hitherto seemed hopeless. 
He says Potass. iod. is no use in the septic form of the 
illness. He noticed that Pot. iod. given to foals had an 
injnrions effect on the heert, which effect was not present 
when they got it inthe mother’s milk. Pregnant mares 
treated in the early years with Pot. iod foaled well and 
gave sufficient milk. Blood mares do best with Sodium 
iodide. Heavy Belgium and Rhenish mares do best on 
Pot. iodide.—Ex. Berliner U'hiertrzt Woch. 


SUPERVISION OF THE MILK SuprLy AND MILK TRADE. 
(Concluded from p. 395.) 


Milk should be cooled quickly and deeply. To be 
ready for sale it should be kept in sterilised flasks with 
polished stoppers, or grey indiarubber'stoppers free from 
antimony. If these conditions are observed milk can 
be kept long unchanged without being faked or pre- 
— even in the heat of the sun. Taken from 

ealthy cows it can be given without hesitation in its 
raw state, not only to grown up persons but also suck- 
lings. If these conditions are not fully observed pas- 
teurisation should be undertaken. This should be done 
at a temperature under 100 degrees—say, 15 to 20 
minutes at a temperature of 65 degrees—and thereafter 
deep cooling and cool preservation. Pasteurisation is 
only useful to kill pathogenic and milk acid bacteria, 
but others, and especially spore bearing kinds, remain 
alive. This leads to foulness. Therefore pasteurised 
milk easily putrefies if unsuitably kept, and is then very 
dangerous for man. However, pasteurisation is prefer- 
able to sterilisation, because it does not produce such 
radical changes in milk, and because the valuable fer- 
ments and protective matter remain, and hence such 
milk is easier digested. For milk control to be effectively 
carried out there must be—- 

1. Veterinary examination of milk cows. 

2. Supervision of the milk and stall personale to 

prevent possible milk epidemics. 

3. Supervision of the feeding and housing of cattle. 

4. Supervision of the obtaining and handling of milk 

until used. 

Number two is the province of the medical man. The 
remaining three are a great part the field of the veteri- 
nary surgeon. Often times both officials will need to 
work together, and as regards number four the chemist 
wiil need to be called in in order to prove the numerous 


adulterations and additions of preservatives. 


By far the greatest and most important part of the 
control falls on the veterinary surgeons, as you see. It 
is the duty, therefore, of veterinary surgeons to spread 
the light on these matters and to do their share in the 
matters connected with the consuming and producing 
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of milk, and the legislating in connection with it. For 
soon the care of the people, and especially the children, 
will be a communal problem. 

If our efforts succeed and practical milk control be- 
comes a fact in its entirety we shall have our reward 
not only in a widened field of work, but we shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that mankind has been con- 
siderably blessed thereby.— Ex. Berliner Thierdrzt 
Woceh. 

GM. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 


A meeting of the Board of Examiners for this 
Degree was held on the 7th inst. at 10, Red Lion 
Square. Six candidates entered for the examina- 
tion, and the undermentioned gentlemen passed and 
obtained the Diploma : 

Capt. R. C. Cochrane 
Mr. Ww. P. Stableforth George Dunne 
Walter Russell Charles E. Perry 

The examiners were Messrs. J. Malcolm, W. 
Hunting, and Prof. Macqueen; Mr. W. J. Mulvey 
being in the chair. 


Mr. John Herbert Carr 


Frep. Secretary. 


WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The President, Mr. John Dunstan, of Liskeard, pre- 
sided over the 57th general meeting of the Association 
at the “ Duke of Cornwall” Hotel, Plymouth, on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 2ist last. Others present included Messrs. 
Ww. Ascott, Bideford ; W. H. Bloye, P. G. Bond, and 
J. C. Collings, Plymouth; C. Crowhurst, Bodmin ; 
James Korbes, Truro; G. H. Gibbings, Tavistock ; A. H. 
Oliver, Devonport; Wm. Penhale, Barnstaple; and 
Wm. Penhale, Holsworthy. 

Apologies for absence were received from Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, Prof. Hobday, Messrs. W. Graham Gillam, 
G. W. Hayden, H. W. Davie, T. Olver, C. C. Parsons, 
R. E. L. Penhale, and E. J. Thorburn. 

. hoe’ minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
rmed. 


ContaGious (ANIMALS) Act. 


The Hon. Src. read letters from several members ex- 
pressing their dissatisfaction with the present arrange- 
ment. of the Devon County Council with regard to 
the payment of fees under this Act, and after very 
considerable discussion it was resolved that the Hon. 
eee again write to the Clerk to the Council 

ereon. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Jonn Dunstan, M.R.C.V.S., Liskeard. 


Gentlemen,—-First permit me to express to you m 

thanks for placing me in the proud position which t 
occupy to-day. It is just twelve years since [ was first 
elected to membership of this, one of our oldest veteri- 
nary associations, which has from time to time been 
presided over by some of the most worthy members of 
our profession. During the time for which I acted as 


the old records and wonder 
whether I might ever hope to have my name inscribed 
in that volume as president. That time has arrived, 
and I find myself to-day following the old time routine 
of giving a presidential address. 

We may congratulate onrselves at the present time, [ 
believe, on a very fair membership, but I hope that all 
members will endeavour to bring all new comers into 
the fold. I need hardly point out the advantages to be 
derived from membership of an association such as this 
—--it has been so often done before. We no longer live 
in the days when one man knew everything ; we, I am 
sure, realise now how little we really do know, and 
that we always learn something from association with 
others. 

One is, I believe, by ancient custom supposed on these 
occasions to deal with what one may call the politics of 
the profession, and to do so briefly in order not to poach 
upon the time which should be occupied by our essayist 
and those gentlemen who may wish to discuss the sub- 
ject provided for us, which happens to-day to be one 
of exceptional importance, following so closely ou the 
heels of “ The interim report of the Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis.” In bygone years it used to be the 
rule for the president to air his views on the “ pros- 
pects” of the profession, I intend to follow the example 
and to saya word or two to-day. To youthful aspirants I 
would say, Come along, there will be plenty of room for 
you, if not in England in our Colonies. Some of our 
predecessors took—as do many of our contemporaries 
——a very pessimistic view of the future of the pro- 

fession. Very few seemed to prophesy a great future 
for us. My opinion is that the future of the veterinary 

profession will be what we like to make it, just as indi- 

vidual success depends on personality and tact. It is 
in our hands, and if as a profession we rise to the occa- 

sion the veterinary profession will occupy a much better 

position professionally and socially in the future than it 

has done in the past, and our successors will have reason 

to thank us for it. 

The new Veterinary Surgeons Bill is a step in the 
right direction, it will provide us with the necessary 
funds to further protect our interests in a manner which 
has been hitherto impossible : and we should remember 
that we ourselves are a portion of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, and that we have the election 0 
members of Council in our own hands, and that if we 
do not elect the right men the fault lies with ourselves. 

It is common to find persons ready to criticise the 
actions of our members of Council, but most of them be- 
come members from a desire to do what they car for 
the welfare of the profession, at no small cost to them- 
selves. Itis not easy to find a man willing to leave his 
practice for two or three days at a time, several times® 
year in order to attend meetings in London, and thisa 
at his own expense. It is only the occasional one who 
is fortunate enough to get hisexpenses paid and to find 
himself not out of pocket over the affair at the end ci 
the year. I feel quite sure that we may with perfect 
confidence trust onr annual 21s. to the Council, 
that it will be spent or stored to our advantage, a? 
that we shall receive full value for it in the power whi¢ 
money will bring. 


No one will deny that the success of our Pron te 


minute book, read 5 


theoretica 
is making 
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that not 
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authorities “lectures,” but we must have > 


your Secretary I used often to look back over the o'd 
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of the Royal Agricultural Society ; it is equally applica- 
ble to us. 

Let me quote for one moment from that most admira- 
ble address given by Dr. Lander to the students of the 
London Veterinary College at the conmencement of the 
present session : “ Our educational programme must be 
one of extension and advancement.” ‘“ Perhaps many of 
our methods, albeit sanctioned by tradition, may have 
to go in obedience to the dictates of modern education.” 
educational matters we cannot afford to stand 
still. 

And again, from one of our most level-headed practi- 
tioners, Mr. McKinna, of Huddersfield, in an address to 
the Yorkshire V.M.A., “ Means must be taken to draft 
our best men from the profession into the schools, and 
to keep them there by adequate remuneration and re- 
cognition.” “ How many of our teachers can show evi- 
dence of research work.” 

When one considers the utterly inadeqnate sums 
being paid as salaries to the professors of some Colleges, 
I ask is it reasonable to expect first class material at the 
price. Up to the present we, as a profession, can boast 
that we have fonght our way to the front by our own 
efforts almost unaided, but now the time has come, I am 
convinced, when we shall have to look elsewhere for 
funds to enable us to keep pace with the march in 
modern education. The funds at present available are 
totally inadequate if we are to endeavour to keep pace 
with our more fortunate continental neighbours, who 
recelve so much assistance from the Governments of 
their countries. 

: We should welcome grants from Government to our 
Colleges, not only on acconnt of the increased facilities 
for education, but on account of the guarantee of effi- 
ciency of teaching, which I take it the authorities would 
stipulate for in return. 

Ve would like to see funds available to veterinary 

surgeons for purely veterinary research work. This, if 
there were any possibility of teachers getting adequately 
remunerated, might tempt some of our more brilliant 
young men to prosecute studies in veterinary physio!ogy 
and veterinary pathology, subjects which 
ought to be taught in all our Colleges in the future by 
veterinarians, it is little wonder that at present there are 
so few aspirants when one sees a Professorship of Patho- 
logy remunerated at the rate of £100 a year. 
‘ Modern scientific education demands that we should 
provide facilities for research, and research work can 
only be done satisfactorily in properly equipped institu- 
tions. How many of our Colleges are properly equip- 
ped for such work, and how many of our teachers have 
the Opportunities for it ; little wonder is it that we see 
so many foreign names in connection with scientific dis- 
coveries, 

; We are pleased indeed to see that the Universities 
= y last taking an interest in veterinary work, and we 
sha all of us welcome the granting of University de- 
grees, provided they are to stamp the holders as being 
— of superior education, but we must look to it 
ra do not allow any University to grant degrees to 
re ary students merely for the sake of examination 
of ioe e chairs gent 
and literature end of scientific researc 
rounding for “ gg ed them with the necessary sur- 
ask aspicin = it would be no longer necessary to 
emer - ag idates for professional chairs such ques- 
will you if an you a fancy for horse dealing ? or “How 
wishes to mj ppointed like to subordinate your own 

But let mine, or to that of others ? 

. veterinary - to what I may call the practical side 
which more th ucation. This to my mind is a question 
an ever demands our serious attention, as 


most of you who have had experience of newly qualitied 
assistants will know to your cost. In these days of 
education we must not forget that our clients are often 
educated men who read tor themselves, and that the 
farmers themselves have ample opportunities of learn- 
ing anything they want to know trom the pens of those 
who contribute to the veterinary columns of our agricul- 
tural papers. I am afraid that those who every week 
write those columns little know the amount of harm 
they do to veterinary surgeons practising in country dis- 
tricts, for if they do I can hardly imagine anyone mean 
spirited enough to write in the way some of them do. 

I consider it essential that all graduates should know 
how to approach and handle animals. If a man does 
not know how to do this, it does not matter what other 
knowledge he may possess he will never gain the confi- 
dence of the British farmer. It is not the fault of the 
unfortunate student that he does not get the opportunity 
to acquire practical knowledge. If all our Colleges were 
as oa provided with opportunities for seeing and hand- 
ling sick animals as London things would be different, 
but in those institutions where there is practically no 
clinique and it is quite an event tosee an equine patient 
within the College buildings, what can one expect ? 

Students nowadays commence their studies at a 
much earlier age than they did formerly, the standard of 
general education is higher, and consequently many came 
direct froin school to college with absolutely no know- 
ledge of anything pertaining to animals, and unless they 
are very careful in their selection of a College they get 
very few opportunities of handling animals, except dur- 
ing vacation, until they are qualified. Which of us 
would care to send such a newly qualified man to a par- 
turition case, or to castrate a colt? The men we want 
te aga who can use their hands as well as their 

eads. 

I think when the R.C.V.S. has more money that our 
examinations might be made more practical. Commen- 
cing with Class A, both biology and chemistry might be 
made quite practical, this would prevent a lot of the 
cramming which is done at present. 

In Class B. the anatomy examination should be con- 
ducted in the presence of specimens, and each student 
should be required to do a piece of dissection. It is not 
the way to examine on anatomy to take the student 
away from the specimen and ask him purely theoretical 
questions, 

The physiology examination should be made as _prac- 
ticable as possible, and should apply to the domesticated 
animals and not to man. 

Histology is in reality part of anatomy, and should be 
taken under that heading, and students should be re- 
quired to show their ability to prepare specimens, cut, 
mount, and stain sections ; for unless men are well 
grounded in histology they will find themselves severely 
handicapped when they come to the study of morbid 
anatomy and pathology. 

The question of stable management is at present a 
somewhat difficult one, as teachers and examiners seem 
equally at a loss to know what to teach and what to 
examine on. But each student ought to be well put 
through his facings here in approaching and handling 
all kinds of domesticated animals, not only the horse, 
but cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs and cats. 

In class C. I should like to see the standard of exam- 
ination raised very considerably in materia medica, 
and should have every student practically demonstrate 
his ability to dispense—not only a pound of salts or a 
horse ball—to write prescriptions with due regard to 
compatibility of drugs and then dispense them, to 
identify the drugs in common use, not only the crude 
materials from which they are obtained. 

In pathology again, I believe the student should be 
asked to mount and stain specimens, as qt present plenty 


of men got through who can do neither, he should also 
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be required to demonstrate practically how to make cul- 
tures, and I am strongly of opinion that all specimens, 
slides, and cultures used in the examinations—not only 
in pathology but in all subjects—should be provided by 
the R.C.V.S., and that students should on no account 
be allowed to see them before the examination. Most 
emphatically I do not consider it the correct thing for 
examiners to request teachers to get specimens, slides 
and cultures on which their own students are to be 
examined. 

When we come to the final examination, I think that 
with a little enterpsise we might make this more thor- 
— practical both in the departments of medicine 
and surgery. In the former the candidate should be 
asked to diagnose cases, which could be provided, and 
to prescribe treatment. An examiner could learn more 
about a student’s ability from seeing him take two or 
three cases than from talking with him for an hour, and 
the same remarks apply to surgery, but in the latter I 
should like every student to be compelled to give some 
evidence of his ability to use his hands and instruments 
in the presence of the examiner, and not to be sent off 
to fire a leg, or trephine a skull, under the guidance of 
the policeman in charge whilst the examiner is busy with 
another student. 

Meat inspection is the last subject which I have to 

to mention, and in these days when authorities seem 
doubtful as to who is best qualified for the task, I should 
like to see the subject taught from the practical meat 
inspector’s point of view by meat inspectors themselves. 
I am sure it would be a great improvement on the 
teaching which some of our students get at the present 
time, and the difficuities are not insurmountable. I 
have sometimes wondered whether it would not be wise 
to have special examiners in the subject of meat in- 
spection. 
_ The only thing to add on the subject of examinations 
is the question. Would it not be an advantage to hold 
our examinations at one centre only, twice yearly. 
London is the hub of the universe, and all roads and 
quick trains lead there, therefore why not London. 

In conclusion, [ would strongly express myself in 
favour of pupilage with a veterinary surgeon for all 
—— to our profession. This, to my mind, is the 
only practicable way of gaining what I may call 

practical” knowledge in the absence of cliniques at 
colleges. 


A hearty vote of thanks, proposed in eulogistic terms 
by Mr. Bloye, and seconded by Mr. Penhale, of Barn- 
staple, was accorded the President for his address. 


TUBERCULOSIS FROM THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
POINT OF VIEW. © 
By James Forpes, M.R.C.V.S., Truro. 


Seeing that there is a decided tendency in the minds 
of the public to become more acquainted with that 
dreadful disease, Tuberculosis, a seems to me that the 
Public Health aspect of this subject may be suitable for 
our consideration. I am aware that I am bringing for- 
ward nothing new, for it has been treated exhaustively 
by several of our leading men lately ; but I hope, per- 
haps selfishly, to profit by your Ces bd and ex- 
perience, and to provoke a good discussion. 

_ Tuberculosis, the most widely spread of all diseases 
is of great antiquity. Moses we are led to believe had 
own to posterity, and still predominate j ri 

race at the time. 
Prior to 1882 our notions as to causation were hazy 

. but since the causal organism was discovered in that 
year by Professor Koch of Berlin, our knowledge of the 


scientific men are still investigating the matter, while 
several Royal Commission have been trying to bring to 
the surface hidden truths concerning this veritable 
scourge which adds many thousands to the death roll in 
Britain, while it rages in Ireland with a degree of viru- 
lence almost unparalleled in any other country. Among 
the domestic animals, Bovines, Pigs, and Fowls are pre- 
eminently predisposed, but it is found in all the verte- 
brate sub-kingdom. 

Man is by far the most frequent victim, phthysis, or 
tuberculosis of the lungs, alone claims annually over 
100,000 deaths in England and Wales. This form of 
the disease is most fatal between 15 and 45, and the 
interim report of the Royal Commission would seem to 

oint to ingestion as one of the chief modes of infection. 

rom such high authority we may now rationally con- 
clude that 7’abes mesenterica, which causes such high 
mortality among children, is a primary infection, the 
direct result of the introduction into the body of the 
tubercle bacillus, contained chiefly in cow’s milk. 

The weight of evidence deduced from numerous 
positive transmission experiments, from the similarity 
of the pathological lesions and from the morphological 
character of the bacilli found in both forms of the disease, 
point to the identity of tuberculosis of cattle with that 
of man. Gerlach was the first to point out, in Germany, 
that cases of transmission of tuberculosis from cattle to 
inan were by no means rare, and his views were gener- 
ally accepted by scientific men until disputed by Koch 
in 1901. Observations and results of experiments since 
published uphold Gerlach’s contention, and point out 
the dangers that children and adults run by drinking 
milk from cattle in an advanced state of tuberculosis, 
or when the disease has spread to the udder. 

Athough tuberculosis is distinctly contagious we must 
not overlook the fact that there are certain factors, 
such as heredity and environment which add greatly to 
the propagation of the disease. That certain diseases 
are transmitted from parent to offspring there can be no 
doubt, and until recently tuberculosis was considered 
one of them, but experimental inquiry proved this to be 
erroneous unless there was active disease of the uterus 
or membranes. Nevertheless if the disease is not actu- 
ally transmitted to the offspring there is an inherited 
susceptibility which acat not be overlooked when 
combating the disease. ; 

It can be proved from statistics that cattle kept in 
honses, especially dark, badly ventilated ones, are more 
subject to tuberculosis than those that are seldom 
housed. Infection is intensified by stagnant atmosphere 
and insanitary surrounding, and when a tuberculous 
subject is introduced, it exists in its most complete 
form. The influence of environment was never better 
demonstrated than in the now well known experiment 
of Tradean, who found that rabbits inoculated with 
tuberculosis if confined ina dark, damp place without 
sunlight and fresh air, rapidly succumbed, while others 
treated in the same way but allowed to run wild, either 
recovered or showed slight lesions. The fact that the 
cattle of Devon and Cornwall are allowed to remain 
out nearly all the year round accounts for their freedom 
from tuberculosis, and adds confirmation to the above 
experiment. Much might be said on climate as a factor 
in the prevention of tuberculosis. The prophylactic 
influences of high elevation are well known, and the 
fact is not lost sight of in the building of our sanatonis 

The symptoms or tuberculosis are varied, and depen 
on the position of the tubercular foci in the body, but 
we may divide them into two great forms, acute an 
chronic, the latter chiefly exhibited to us a votorieny 
surgeons, consequently remedial treatment is of little 
or no avail, and attention must be turned to preventive 
measures. 

The last report of the Royal Commission cleat) 


disease has advanced by leaps and bounds, Many great 


shows that cow’s milk containing bovine tubercle 
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is clearly the cause of tuberculosis and of fatal tubercu- 
losis in man. Of the sixty cases of human tuberculosis 
investigated by them, twenty-eight possessed clinical] 
histories indicating that in them them the bacillus was 
introduced through the alimentary canal. Of these 
thirteen belong to Group I, that is to say contained the 
bovine bacillus. Of the nine cases in which the cervical 
glands were studied, three, and of the nineteen cases in 
which the lesions of abdominal tuberculosis were studied, 
ten, contained the bovine bacillus. They contend that 
these facts indicate that a large proportion of tubercu- 
losis contracted by ingestion is due to bacilli of bovine 
source, and recommend the adoption of more stringeut 
measures to prevent the sale of infected milk. 

The extent of the danger may be roughly guaged 
when we consider that over 30 per cent. of milch cows 
of the country are tuberculous in some degree, and that 
about 2 per cent. have tuberculosis of the udder. 

No adequate powers for controlling the disease are in 
vogue The Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order of 
1885, instituted under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 1879, prescribes and regulates the lighting, ventila- 
tion, cleansing, drainage, and water supply of dairies and 
cowsheds, and states that at any time if disease exists 
among cattle the milk shall not be used for human food. 
Tuberculosis is not included in this order, nor in the 
Infectious Diseases Prevention Act, 1890, which gives 
power to the Medical Officer of Health to stop the sale 
of milk from a dairy from which he believes infectious 
disease is being spread. An advancement is made in 
the Public Health Scotland Act, 1897, and in several 
local Acts which provide tuberculous milk clauses, but 
all fall short of the ideal. 

Owing to the importance of milk in the upbringing 
of the youth of the nation being more realised to-day 
than it was 20 years ago, it is only natural that every effort 
should be put forward to ensure a pure milk supply to 
our teeming centres of population. I do not think 
farmers and dairymen on the whole would object to in- 
oe of their byres and cattle, as they have every- 
thing to gain by increasing the public confidence in their 
produce and milk supply. What they object to is ran- 
dow legislation granting unequal powers to different 
municipalities, and the heterogenous composition of the 
ranks of the present day inspectors. 

Probably no means will be entirely efficacious in 


obviating the risk of infection, until our herds through- 


out the country are rendered tubercle free. This of 
course suggests the scheduling of tuberculosis as a con- 
tagious disease, a question which the Government, in 
the interests of Puclic Health, will have to consider in 
the near future, but in the meantime much can be done 
by efficient veterinary inspection of all byres and cattle 
of all purveyors of milk, and by full powers granted to 
confiseate and kill suspected animals, while notification 
of all diseases of the udder should be made compulsory 
a heavy penalty. _ Power to prohibit the sale of 
es k from any cow, certified by a veterinary surgeon to 
e suffering from such disease of the udder as in his 
opinion renders the animal unfit for the supply of wilk, 
should also be granted. 
Pin above recommendations are embodied in the 
ih Police (Amendment) Act, and when we are 
teeieta on that outbreaks of scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
sore throat, etc., are often traceable 
extended ¢ supply, it is desirable that such powers be 
other large centres of population. ‘ 
industry has advanced rapidly in_ this 
sep ent we need only look at the record of the 
aero vast month to see the proof of the assertion, 
desired gaat arrangements still leave much to be 
follow th i. might with profit in this asin other matters 
: € lead given us by our Colonies, whose advanced 


notions on 
matters pertai i 
almost to a —— ning to milk supply amount 


Dairymen themselves may not be aware of the 
presence of invisible germs in their milk, but they ought 
to try to prevent gross pollution with infectious external 
material by keeping their cattle, dairies, utensils, and 
attendants as clean as possible. Milk is an excellent 
medium for the growth of all kinds of organisms be- 
sides those already mentioned, and the possibility of 
contamination from external sources is great, owing to 
our present mode of collection and distribution. 

At the present time, in the absence of thorough in- 
spection, all milk intended for food should be subjected 
to a temperature of 212° F., that is to say, raised to 
boiling point before consumption. Raw milk should 
never under any condition be given to children or 
invalids. 

Owing to the insidious nature of tuberculosis, excep- 
tional measures are required if we want to render our 
herds tubercle free. No diagnostic sign may be present 
during the first few months of the disease. Even in 
more advanced stages an exact diagnosis cannot be 
arrived at until well developed clinical symptoms ex- 
hibit themselves. But of late an important additional 
diagnostic agent has been introduced in the form of 
tuberculin, and by its aid we are not able to separate 
the healthy from the diseased stock. To pave the way 
for eradication in our herds we must first elicit the 
sympathy and co-operation of the farmer and agricul- 
turist, and point out to him the seriousness of breeding 
from tuberculous animals and the loss he ultimately sus- 
tains by so doing. At the present time, whether from 
ignorance or indifference, he does not seriously con- 
sider the matter ; it is of no importance to him to dis- 
cover whether a cow is tuberculous or not as long as the 
animal is a good milker and breeder. 

More enlightenment on the subject of tuberculosis 
is required. [t is a question that might be discussed 
with profit at Farmer’s unions, or at the luncheon board 
of agricultural shows, while elementary agricultural 
science, which would include the elements of infection 
and contagion, might be substituted for euclid and equa- 
tions at our various rural schools. 

The only section of the agricultural community which 
has seriously considered the existing condition of affairs 
is the breeders of pure bred stock, becanse it has been 
brought home to most of them in a tangible form in 
financial loss by the rejection of animals by the testing 
veterinary surgeon. 

They are alive to the fact that this country is, and 
must remain, the fountain source of fresh blood for ex- 
portation. They also know that the foreigner shuns 
them if their herds are greatly affected, and buys onl 
healthy and tubercle free animals, at prices whic 
handsomely remunerate the vendor for the trouble 
taken in rendering them so. This incentive augmented 
by the fact that tuberculosis is a preventible disease 
has proved to them that it is now time for the public 
to supersede private effort in its suppression. 

The slowly advancing nature of tuberculosis in con- 
junction with the fact that many an apparently healthy 
animal will react to tuberculin causes many a farmer 
who has not sufficiently studied the matter to doubt the 
efficacy of this reliable diagnostic agent ; doubts which 
are intensified when a post-morteta examination reveals 
no macroscopical pathological lesions. Until he is more 
acquainted with the nature of the disease it will remain 
a difficult matter, in the absence of clinical evidence, to 
convince him that the lesions may be present in so 
minute dimensions as to evade detection with the naked 
eye. Another factor to contend against in the process 
of extermination is the voice of the taxpayer, which is 
sure to be heard in the land if the question of compen- 
sation is raised ; but I venture to hope that, after he 
has seriously considered the issues involved, his resis- 


tance will be of the passive nature. 
It is not right that a country hke Britain, with a geo- 
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graphical distribution which lends itself so favourably 
to contagious disease legislation, with an annual income 
of over £150,000,000 sterling and unlimited credit, should 
shelve the question longer. 

The most advanced measures recommended for the 
stamping out of tuberculosis are those advocated by the 
eminent authority, Prof. Delépine. These he sums up 
as follows : 

1. Division of the whole country into a number of 
well defined administrative areas, each provided with an 
efficient staff of inspectors. ; 

2. Marking and registration of all cattle for purposes 
of inspection and notification. (This would, of course, 
mean the inclusion of tuberculosis among the recognised 
contagious diseases.) Systematic periodical inspections 
of her@s and cowsheds within each administrative area. 
Testing with tuberculin of all cattle. 

3. Isolation of all tuberculons cattle, disinfection of 
sheds which have been occupied by tuberculous cattle. 

4. Immediate slanghter of all cattle in an advanced 
state of tuberculosis, including all cases of udder tuber- 
culosis. 

5. Fattening of all cattle not in an advanced state of 
tuberculosis for the meat market. All cattle should be 
slaughtered in public abattoirs so as to insure thorough 
meat inspection. 

6. Compensation during one year, or two, for losses 
incurred by owners of cattle, except in cases regarding 
which there has been gross or culpable neglect. After 
this transitional period of compensation the presence of 
a case of advanced tuberculosis in a cowshed to render 
the owner liable to a penalty. 

7. Testing of all cattle bronght into the area so as to 

revent the introduction of fresh sources of tuberculosis. 

o cattle above six years of age to be imported. 

8. All the milk from tuberculous cattle to be boiled 
before use. Control of all imported foreign dairy pro- 
duce so as to enforce the same standard of purity as in 
the case of home produce. 

9. To avoid a sudden national depression in the 
dairy industry which would be favourable to foreign 
produce, I further suggest that the enforcement of these 
measures should not be simultaneously carried out all 
through the country, but that they should be at first en- 
forced ina certain number of administraive areas, to 
which year after year other districts should be added 
until the country was under administrative control. It 
is probable that the work could be accomplished in some 
five or six years. 

Future legislation will doubtless be based on the re- 
commendations formulated by the present Royal Com- 
mission at the conclusion of their experiments and ob- 
servations, and if real exterminating measures are not 
brought into force, we may at least hope for powers to 
deal with clinical tuberenlosis, and to strictly enforce 
the isolation and disinfection methcds which are proving 
so snecessful in Denmark. 

We are now brought to the question of inspection of 
tuberculous meat, a question which is greatly agitating 
the minds of the people of Plymouth at the present time. 
That there should be efficient meat inspection in all our 
large centres of population is an absolute necessity, both 
in the interests of public health and as a guarantee that 
the article bought is what it is represented to be. 

_ The Germans were the first to recognise that the pro- 
viding of meat was not merely a commercial matter but 
that it was first and foremost a public health service. 
As far back as 1276 law abolishing private slanghter- 
houses existing at Augsburg, while at the present time 
the German abattoirs may be called the model abattoirs 
of Europe. An efficient system of inspection exists all 
over the country, and nearly every town with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 has its public slaughterhouse. In England 
we lag far behind, and, barring a few large towns, inspec- 
tion of meat is a mznus quantity. A somewhat more 


advanced condition of affairs exists in Scotland in virtue 
of the Public Health Act of 1897. There an enlightened 
view is taken of the professional duties and qualifica- 
tions of the veterinary surgeon, who is recognised as the 
only competent person to examine live and dead 
animals. On the Continent the veterinary surgeon is 
considered—and rightly so, from his training in physio- 
logy and pathology and his knowledge of animals in 
health and disease, the proper person to inspect meat 
and milk. When the same enlightened ideas permeate 
to England the day may not be tar away when we shall 
have in every large town a veterinary officer of health, 
responsible to an executive committee, and not relegated 
to the ludicrous position of accompanying a medical 
officer when on his rounds of inspection, to supply some 
needful information. With all due deference to the 
medical profession, I do not think that hospital training 
is conducive to efficient inspection of dairies and 
abattoirs. 

If the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons could 
only shake itself out of its present lethargic condition 
and allow its voice to be heard in the land, graduates 
of that learned but somewhat retiring body would secure 
positions which, as Sir R. Boyce says, fall to the lot of 
the sister profession as a matter of course. 

But in the majority of cases inspection is not even en- 
trusted to the Medical Officer of Health. Reverting 
again to dairies and cowsheds, what is the condition of 
affairs which obtains in nearly all our rural towns! We 
find inspection—if the present system in vogue can be 
called by that appellation—carried on, chiefly by some 
member of the Council, estimable townsman, doubtless, 
but whose knowledge of animals in health, to say noth- 
ing of those in disease, is only equalled by his acquain- 
tance with sanitary science and laws pertaining to 
domestic animals, and the sum total of both would be 
about equivalent to the notions of a rustic on naviga- 
tion. 

The same farce is carried on in the inspection of 
meat. In the evidence before the Royal Commission it 
was elicited that the duties of this important occupation 
were carried on in towns where any system was adopted 
at all (Manchester ete. excepted) by such men as plum- 
bers, bricklayers, tram conductors, etc., in fact by men 
whose knowledge must be so crude as to render their 
services valueless. It 1s no wonder that meat traders 
cry ont against such an antiquated system, and sigh for 
the up-to-date methods of our Teutonic cousins. It is 
the inalienable right of the public to demand protection, 
and considering the issues involved it is not right, in our 
boasted 20th century civilisation, to compel them to re- 
nem their confidence behind a veneer of empimca 

nowledge. 

A thorough system of inspection can only be carried 
on ina publie abattoir, and must include examination 
of animals before slaughtering ; then unnatural condi- 
tions can be frequently observed which will cause closer 
investigations on post-mortem inspection. 

Tuberculosis is the chief disease met with, and may be 
divided roughly into two great forms: (a) where the 
organs and their g'ands are affected ; (4) where there has 
been an invasion of the serous membranes. The former 
is the more freqnent disease in cattle, and the latter 's 
almost invariably secondary to disease of the organs. 

When the tubercle bacillus invades the tissues, say the 
serous membranes for example, it forms the well know? 
small tubercle nodules—small’ at first but gradually 
coalescing, imparting a gelatinons velvety appearances 
which is easily rubbed off. As the disease process 
advances these lumps get larger and aggregate, Some 
times forming immense masses which from thet’ usually 
racemose appearance are known as “ grapes.” 

The primary tubercular centres are no larger than 
millet seeds, and from this fact they are termed miliary 
tubercles. Viewed under the microscope the structure 
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of a typical nodule may be described as consisting of a 
central giant cell surrounded by a zone of spindle shap- 
ed epithelvid cells, and again by an outer zone of lympho- 
cytes or small leucocytes, but the structure varies in 
different situations and according to the intensity of the 
action of the bacilli. But it is not my intention to e.ter 
into the minute pathology of the disease, but to men- 
tion a few points which ought to be noted in forming 
our conclusion as to the fitness of meat for human food. 
Inspection of carcases without the viscera is to be depre- 
cated ; as it is not calculated to be s> eflicient and 
reliable in the absence of the guidance which the lesions 
on the organs afford us. The point to decide is whether 
the disease is local, that is to say, whether it is confined 
to one organ or is spread to other organs by contiguity 
the lymphatics or portal system, or whether it has 
gained the blood stream and become generalised through- 
out the body. 

If tuberculosis becomes genera! the comparative im- 
plication of the organs which are affected in cattle are 
somewhat as follows: lungs in 100 per cent., pleurze 
and peritoneum in 90 per cent., liver in 85 per cent., 
oral and pharyngeal cavities and the intestinal canal in 
60 per cent., the spleen in 50, the kidneys in 30, and the 
bones in five per cent. In the female tuberculosis of the 
uterus is met with in 65 per cent., tuberculosis of the 
udder in 5 to 10 per cent., and of the ovaries 5 per cent. 

Seeing the importance of determining in a tubercu- 
lous carcase whether the disease is generalised or not, it 
is necessary to make a systematic examination of the 
organs and chains of lymphatics which give the best 
indications of the presence of this condition. These are 
the lungs, liver, spleen, kidneys, the axillary, and iliac 
glands. 

We should note the outward appearance of the viscera 
without handling or cutting, then the appearance of the 
serous membranes and the general condition of the car- 
case, finishing up with a minute examination of the 
lymphatic glands. 

_ The condition of the glands afford us a fairly reliable 
indication of the age of the lesions and the extent of 
the contamination. 

_ Inabdominal tuberculosis we should eut into the 
internal and external and sub-lumbar glands, passing on 
to the dorsal, supra-sternal, and pre-pectoral glands if 
the disease has invaded the thorax, while in cows the 
lymphatic glands of the udder should not be overlooked. 
_ Should further examination be required, the carcase 
Is quartered up in the usual way of trade, and the deep- 
seated glands are examined, such as the superficial and 
deep-seated inguinal glands, the popliteal in the hind 
quarters, and the pre-scapular and brachial in the fore- 
quarters. 

According to the recommendations of the Royal 
ommission, the entire carcase and all the organs may 
seized— 

(a) When there is miliary tuberculosis of both lungs. 
(/) When tuberculous lesions are present on pleare 

and peritoneum. 

(c) When tuberculous lesions are present in the mus- 

cular system or in the lymphatic glands embedded 
In or between the muscles. 
(d) When tuberculous lesions exist on any part of an 
emaciated carcase. 
‘nt e yy if otherwise healthy shall not be con- 
nned, but every part of it containing tuberculous 
esions shall be seized— 

(2) When the lesions are confined to the lungs and 
(s) thoracic lympathic glands. 

Wh lesions are confined to the liver. 

pe n = lesions are confined to the pharyngeal 
(d) whe. atic glands. 

en the lesions are confined to any combination 


The German sauitary police regulations of the present 
time are somewhat similar, and state generally that the 
meat must not be used as food in the following cases : 
(1) In general tuberculosis, that is in the presence of 
acute miliary tubercles or of chronic tubercular infiltra- 
tions of two or more organs situated in different cavities 
of the body, and which are not connected directly or 
through the lymphatics, pulmonary vessels or portal 
vein, but only by the general circulation. (2) When it 
is stuffed with tubercles on the serous membranes. (3) 
When great emaciation takes place, while only local 
foci are present or when during the life of the animal 
the symptoms of a feverish general disease have mani- 
fested themselves. (4) When the meat is in a nauseous 
condition. On the other hand the meat can be used as 
food in cases of localised tuberculosis under the proviso 
that the dressed organs have been destroyed. 

{n view of the greater tendency to generalisation of 
tuberculosis in the pig the presence of tubercular de- 
posits should invoive seizure of the whole carcase and of 
the organs. In respect of foreign dead meat, seizure 
shall ensue in every case where the pleurz have been 
stripped. 

That the risk of infection to the consumer may be 
reduced to a minimum, the extension of the + Bon 
principles to all large towns is earnestly desired. 

In return the public must be prepared to give sympa- 
thetic co-operation and support to the medical and 
veterinary professions in their fight against tuberculosis, 
and if eradication in the human race is still afar off, we 
may hope that ina few years a dangerous source of in- 
fection may be removed from our midst, viz., Bovine 
tuberculosis, 

Discussion. 
The Presipent: The veterinary and medical pro- 
fessions have for years been working hard to arouse 
public interest in the subject of tuberculosis, and I think 
the last report of the Royal Commission has driven the 
final nail. Our best thanks are due to the Parliamentary 
Committee of the R.C.V.S. for looking after our interests, 
and it is a great pity we have not been paying our 
guinea in past years, for then the Committee would 
have been enabled to have protected us even better. 
One cannot forecast anything with safety, but Ido not 
think we shall have long to wait for legislative activity, 
for the last report of the Royal Commission caunot be 
ignored ; we have no weans, however, of finding out 
what is intended. Eradication will be extremely diffi- 
cult, but I think the awful ravages of the disease justify 
us in going to almost any extent toward this end. When 
the matter is dealt with I sincerely hope it will be made 
impossible for the general public to obtain tuberculin. 
At the present time anyone can get a supply from home 
or abroad, and use it improperly to falsify results. Cat- 
tle intended for exportation are sometimes injected here 
before testing, and again immediately before reaching 
America, and thus diseased animals are passed on arrival. 
This fraud must be stopped. With regard to milk 
inspection, milk is the most easily infected article of diet, 
and if consumers could only see the dirty conditions 
we which some of it is taken, they would not drink 
much. 
Mr. Forbes’ paper gives us considerable food for re- 
flection, and contains many debatable points, so I hope 
everyone will join in the discussion. 
Mr. PeNHALE (Barnstaple): I have listened to Mr. 
Forbes’ paper with much interest, and have received 
some instruction. Fortunately, owing partly to the open 
air life our cattle lead, especially in North Devon, they 
are comparatively free from tuberculosis. I have tested 
several herds, but reactions are rare. Although this is 
so, we ought to take the matter up, for in the immediate 
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future steps will undoubtedly be taken to free our cattle 


. from this disease ; whatever lines are adopted, the veter- 
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inary profession will naturally have to play a large part, 
for laymen cannot possibly do the necessary work. — It 
will cost the nation an immense sum of money, probably 
millions, but it is such an important matter that it must 
be done. If it were not for bovine tuberculosis the 
human death rate would riot be nearly so high. After 
the primary stamping out of the disease, there should, 
of course, be periodical inspections of all herds by quali- 
fied veterinary surgeons. ith regard to the inspection 
of meat, we have heard to-day of the very lax methods 
now roe the present Act being practically a dead 
letter. All slaughterhouses should be public, and the 
viscera undoubtedly ought to be examined. 

The paper is a comprehensive and interesting one, not 
too long, and contains many salient points. 

Mr. Cottines: I congratulate Mr. Forbes on the 
choice ot his paper. It is a subject constantly before us. 
I agree with him that our own cattle are not so much 
affected as those in some other parts of the country. My 
experience is that shorthorns show the greatest reaction 
when tested with tuberculin. This perhaps is partly 
accounted for by the fact that the two bloods of short- 
horns are more or less related. New blood in everything 
does good. With reference to the inspection of meat, 
Mr. Forbes did not mention poultry. Tuberculosis is 
often prevalent among them, but I have never heard of 
any a seized by the Medical Officer of Health, and 
apparently it is a matter that is not looked into. 

do not agree that all milk should be boiled. If 
proved to be from perfectly healthy cows there is no 
need for this, for milk after being so treated is not so 
nourishing as in its natural state. 

Recently milk sent to an Institution not many miles 
from here was examined by the medical authority there, 
and the supply stopped on the ground that it contained 
tubercle bacilli 
ing with tuberculin none of the cows reacted ; we sent a 
sample to Prof. M’Fadyean who certified it to be quite 

ure. Such a position as this is a very unfortunate one 

or a farmer or dairyman to be placed in, as it sometimes 
happens—partly from fear of exposure, he does not care 
to test the case. Some milk may become infected after 
leaving the premises. I do not think that if bovine 
tuberculosis is stamped out, we shall be freed from con- 
sumption in the human race. 

Mr. PENHALE (Holsworthy): Mr. Forbes has given us 
a very able and exhaustive paper on an interesting sub- 
ject. In the main I agree with him, and don’t see much 
to object to. I should like to have heard more as to the 
reliability of the tuberculin test. [ think, with Mr. Col- 
lings, that if tuberculosis in cattle is stamped out we 
shall not altogether get rid of consumption. I should 
like to know ope A we find this disease so prevalent in cat- 
tle, and not in sheep and pigs. Ihave made many post- 
mortem examinations of poultry and found tuberculosis 
existing. The matter is evidently to the front, and 
legislation will probably soon be in force ; that will make 
work for veterinary surgeons. We must keep in touch 
with the subject and study it from every point, not only 
from the domestic, but legal side, too, that when the 
time comes we may be in a position to act. 

Mr. CrowHurst: J much appreciate the paper we 
have listened to. There is one point about which I should 
like a little more information. I recently saw a J ersey 
heifer, reported to be suffering from tuberculosis, on 
being tested with tuberculin she showed no signs of 

reaction. I should like to know if this test is always 
and wrote my client that in his opinion the i 

r. Bond: I am afraid I have not much to sa 
to add ry thanks to Mr. Forbes for his interesting Mie 
I should like to ask kim if he considers bovine and human 
tuberculosis one and the same thing ; also when he found 
an animal to be terribly affected, whether he would con- 


he farmer consulted me, and on test- | Q 


demn the whole carcase, or only have it trimmed. Per- 
sonally I do not think the tuberculin test can be claimed 
to be absolutely reliable. I should like to knov how 
and by whom the tuberculin is prepared. 

Mr. Boye also spoke on the subject. 

Mr. Fores, in replying, said : I am much obliged for 
the kind attention given me, and for the interesting dis- 
cussions we have had. I am glad Mr. Dunstan referred 
to the tuberculin fraud ; I fully meant to have touched 
on it. In reply to Mr. Collings, I adhere to my opinion 
that all milk 5 Beet be boiled before use. I agree with 
him and with Mr. Penhale, that fowls are very subject 
to tuberculosis, and they should be more closely in- 
spected than they are at the present. In answer to 
Mr. Bond’s remarks, I do not think we can do better 
than to stick to the advice given in the report of the 
Royal Commission. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the essayist concluded the 
meeting. 

Ascott, Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


An meeting was held at 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C., on Friday, November 29th, when 
there were present the President, Mr. R. Porch, and 
Messrs. Perey J. Simpson, of Maidenhead, hon. sec. and 
treasurer ; J. C. Coleman, H.G. Lepper, R. Page Bull, 
J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, F. W. Wragg, P. W. Dayus Smith, 
G. E. King, R. C. Tennant, J. Alex. Todd, S. H. Slo- 
cock, F. G. Samson, with Mr. 8S. Dodd, Brisbane, 
ueensland ; and Mr. G. Elphick, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
visitors. 

Letters and telegrams of apology were received from 
Messrs. J. F. Simpson, Stockman, J. R. Verney, F. W. 
Hanks, Capt. W. J. Wright, Messrs. W. G. ae 
Albert Wheatley, E. Lionel Stroud, J. East, and E. P. 
Owen, and Major Meredith. 


FINANCIAL. 


A quantity of correspondence having been dealt with, 
the Hon. Sec. and Treasurer (Mr. P. J. Simpson) inform- 
ed the meeting that the actual amount standing to the 
credit of the Association that day was £69 15s. 6d. Nine 
members owed subscriptions, two of them must be look- 
ed upon as doubtful, having gone abroad. Altogether 
he estimated that the balance at the end of the year 
would be about £60, but the audited statement of 
accounts would be presented at the next meeting. 


ELECTION OF OrFIcE-BEARERS. 


Mr. R. C. Tennant, the senior vice-president, was 
unanimously chosen President of the Association for the 
ensuing year upon the motion of Mr. Coleman, second 
by Mr. King. F 

Mr. TENNANT said he thanked the meeting vely 
much for their unanimous election to the chair. While 
he did not expect that the honour would be conferred 
upon him that day, he did assure the Association that he 
would do all in his power to fill the chair worthily dur- 
ing his vear of office. (Applause). . 

Vice-Presidents—Mr. KE. LioneL Stroup, Majot 
Merepitu, Mr. Frepk. G. Samson, and Mr. R. PorcH 
were chosen vice-presidents for the year. 

Mr. H. G. Smmpson, one of the vice-presidents, being 
now at Nairobi, British East Africa, his name was taken 
off the list. ; 

Auditor.—Mr. A. L. Burrers was unanimously 
elected auditor, with the thanks of the meeting for hi 

st services, on the proposition of Mr. Wragg, seco 

y Mr. P. J. Simpson. 
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Treasurer and Secretary._-Mr. G. E. King said he 
had the honour of proposing Mr. Percy Simpson. When 
that gentleman first took over the office of secretary of 
the Association he told the meeting on that occasion 
that he thought if they elected Mr. Simpson the secre- 
taryship would bein very able and energetic hands. He 
thought they had no reason to-day to alter that opinion. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Perey Simpson had kept their Asso- 
ciation at a very high level, and he had very great 
pleasure in proposing that he be asked to continue in 
office for the ensuing year. 

Mr. HuRNDALL seconded the motion, which was car- 
ried by acclamation. 

Mr. P. J. Stmpson, in acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment paid him, remarked that he had now worked five 
years for the Association and he thought the time had 
come when someone else should be given a chance to 
take on the office. He was sure that many members 
would be pleased to do so, and if one of them would 
come forward he should be only too pleased to hand 
over to that gentleman “ the seals of office.” 

No other name being proposed, the President put the 
proposition to the meeting, and it was carried by accla- 
mation. 

Mr. Percy Simpson said that, while thanking those 
present very much, he would like to be relieved of the 
office as soon as they could find a successor. 


THe ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 


The Hon. Sec. read a letter from Mr. Fredk. Bullock, 
Secretary of the College, asking that a copy of any 
resolution passed by this Association in the matter of 
on peepee annual registration fee should be forwarded 

o him. 

Mr. Samson proposed a resolution heartily endorsin 
the action of the Council in the matter of the propose 
Bill, and that the Secretary be informed of the opinion 
of the meeting accordingly. This was seconded by Mr. 
Slocock. 

Upon the matter being put to the vote, 

Mr. HuRNDALL said he wished it to be known that 
he still had the courage of his opinions. He need not 
repeat the reasons he had already brought forward, but 
he wished to record his dissent. 

_ The resolution was put, and carried with one dissen- 
tient—Mr. Hurndall. 

Mr. R. C. Tennant verbally reported to the meeting 
that at the request of the Secretary he attended, as dele- 
gate, the meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
Senne in Dublin. The whole meeting was very 

ully reported in Zhe Record. The main discussion was 
th a paper read by Mr. Hoare, of Cork, on the subject of 
rhe proposed registration fee, and the whole of the meet- 
ing appeared in favour ofa registration fee of some sort. 
. ere was « good deal of discussion of course as to what 
pc to be done with the money thus raised, the lrishmen 

sree an institution of their own, and a good deal of 
og ical matter was introduced which did not appear in 
- hive a but on the whole the Irish members seemed 
thin ink that a registration fee would be a very desirable 

“it. LENNANT was than or his report, on the pro- 
of Mr. Coleman, seconded Mr. J. 


On the motion of Mr Ten 
nant, seconded by Mr. Dayus 
Smith, Reading was unanimously decided whe as the 


oho meeting of the Association, to be held 


Cases oF INTEREST. 


T 3 
(Mr. P. J. Simpson) who at the last 
of Ssociation described a very curious case 
per — ameness in a blood mare, extending over 
Reve phen repeated his account of the symptoms of 
» ane reported that as the result of a post-mortem 


he thought he had discovered the cause of the lameness 
which had so long baffled him. There was, as they 
knew, a group of lymphatic glands close to the sciatic 
nerve, and on dissection he found that those glands were 
very much enlarged and melanotic, and his idea was that 
the enlargement or diminution of those lymphatic glands 
caused intermittent pressure on the sciatic nerve. There 
was nothing in the stifle to account for the lameness. 
Their friend Mr. Albert Wheatley, who, as they all 
knew, had met with an accident while motoring, told 
him that he felt pain, not in the thickening in his thigh 
butin the knee-joint, and that «xperience in the human 
subject might account for the animal he described ap- 
parently suffering from stifle lameness when the real 
cause was that which he had found on post-mortem. 

Mr. Stmpson next showed a case of disease or injur 
to the pedal bone of a horse, which was examined wit 
interest. 

Mr. CoLEMAN related the case of a horse (which died 
in the bowels and rectum of which he found severa 
kinds of parasites hitherto unknown to him, and speci- 
mens of which he handed round, preserved in spirits. 

Also a very large growth, in the form of a cyst, which 
he had removed from the parotid duct of a horse, which 
had since developed a similar growth on a smaller scale 
—also on the parotid duct. 


Tue VicTorRIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FuNpD. 


In the absence of Mr. A. L. Butters (who had given 
notice of a resolution to that effect), Mr. Wragg moved, 
and Mr. Samson seconded, “That a donation of ten 
guineas be voted from the funds of this Association to 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


EczeMaA OF THE DoMESTICATED ANIMALS. 
By Mr. Percy Simpson, F.R.C.V.S. 


[The paper had been printed and circulated. It ap- 
peared in our issue of Nov. 30, p. 375]. 


Discussion. 


The ae who took part in the debate severally 
thanked Mr. Percy Simpson for his paper, and con- 
gratulated him on the care and pains he had 7 
taken in its compilation; all saying that they h 
learned much from the essay. 

Mr. Krvé said that he thought the definition quoted 
by the essayist—that of Dr. Malcom Morris—was not 

uite comprehensive enough as to the disease. He (Mr. 

ing) thought that the definition given by the late 
Professor Robson was about as good a definition as was 
extant. He described it as “ A catarrhal inflammation 
of the skin associated in its typical forms with the 
formation of papules, vesicles, and pustules which burst 
and leave an excoriated surface wholly or partially 
denuded of hair. The “gummy” discharge which es- 
capes thickens into a crust, and it is always attended 
by itching.” The definition of Dr. Morris appeared to 
rather exclude the external causes of eczema, which he 
(Mr. King) took it, were external as well as constitutional 
and general as well as hereditary. Amongst the local 
causes they might mention parasites—fleas, ticks, and 
lice, and the irritation caused by bedding which had 
been soiled by excreta. Among the general causes of 
eczema he thought they might include teething, worms, 
and injudicious feeding, especially feeding upon bones. 
He regarded feeding old dogs on bones as contributing 
largely to irritation of the skin. Mr. Simpson did not 
mention what he meant by “ constitutional causes,” 
which he (Mr. King) considered an aaee point. 
He took it that one of those causes was the retention in 
the system of effete material which should have been 
eliminated ; and especially if that was accompanied by 
want of exercise an animal would quickly go wrong. 


Mr. Simpson said “ For veterinary practice it is (at any 
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rate clinically) difficult to accept the parasitic theory, 
for the reason that eczema is of a non-contagious nature.” 
He agreed in general with that remark, but could not 
accept it 7m toto, thinking that it wanted a little quali- 
fication. He was perfectly certain he had seen con- 
tagious eczema in horses, from one end to the other of 
several stables. A horse went to a race meeting, and 
for some reason or other a saddle which did not belong 
to the owner was used. In a few days the hairs on that 
horse began to stand up, the parts were painful to the 
touch, and anumber of pustules were found where the 
girths had been. These pustules coalesced, spread all 
along by the girths, and perhaps to the skin covered by 
the saddle. That went to the next horse the saddle was 
put on, and so the disease spread from one end of the 
stable to the other. It was very curious that that 
disease, which at any rate resembled eczema in nearly 
all its forms, confined itself almost entirely to those 
portions of the skin, which came in contact with the 
girths or the saddle ; and it had now become such a 
recognised thing that trainers were careful to use no 
saddles but their own. He agreed with Mr. Simpson 
that the ordinary eczema was not contagious. ike 
him, he had noticed healthy and diseased dogs cohabit 
without the disease being conveyed from the one to the 
other. With respect to the more susceptible breeds of 
dogs he did not agree with Mr. Simpson that the 
shorter-haired varieties more often showed the disease, 
thinking that Collies were just as susceptible as Terriers, 
and having found Dandies and toy Poms, which had 
very delicate skins, peculiarly liable. He had no doubt 
that in-and-in breeding led to hereditary predisposition 
in that case. As todiet, he agreed with the essayist, 
and thought an entirely biscuit diet especially bad. He 
always gave an eczematous patient a mixed meat and 
vegetable diet. 

As to the types of eczema, he thought the term “ rub- 
rum” unsatisfactory. Probably in every case of eczema 
the skin was red in the first place, though probably 
much redder in the acute than in the chronic form. For 
all practical “a are he thought they might divide 
eezema into the acute or moist, the dry or sub-acute, 
and the chronic. 

There was a disease amongst horses which he did not 
find mentioned, and which was known amongst stable- 
men as “ riff,” which he took to be a form of eczema. 

He thought they saw more eczema in the spring of 
the year than at any other time, especially among 
hunters ; and his explanation of that was that the 
horses were kept in heated stables, and clothed, and that 
after a gallop they sonpes by the covert side and got 
their skins thoroughly chilled, the chill leading to eczema. 
After curing a troublesome case one often got a nasty 
relapse through the injudicious heating of the skin and 
= subsequent cooling down without precautions being 

en. 

As to treatment, he would suggest that they should 
try the administration of lithia salts, from which he had 
found a great deal of benefit. Some dogs, if they had 
not gout, had at any rate something very closely resemb- 
ling it. He agreed with Mr. Simpson that non-parasitic 
canker of the ears was generally associated with some 
other form of eczema, and very often with eczema be- 
tween the digits. He had recently been trying for 
canker in the ear, instead of nitrate of soda, or lead 
lotions, or chinosol, the dusting in of alittle of the pre- 
paration recently brought out by Messrs. Parke, Davis, 
which was a combination of iodine, salicylic acid, and 
formaldehyde, and found it successful. 

Mr. CoLEMAN said he made the bold assertion that he 
looked upon eczema pure and simple as originating from 

Intestinal irritation from some cause or other. He did 
not think that any of them favoured the idea of para- 
sitic origin, and it certainly was not caused by cocci. 
He had had no experience of the effect of ocality. 


Some biscuits were absolutely certain to cause eczema if 

nsed for any considerable time. (Hear, hear.) Whether 
those biscuits contained sugar he did: ot know. As to 
contagious eczema, he had a horse from a stable where 

he was not in attendance, in which there had been 
eczema for some three years. Treatment for a week 
having no effect, he examined the animal with a lens, 

and found on the croup and the root of the tail galleries 

of insects, which he did not recognise, but which under 

low power somewhat resembled mites in cheese. Were 

not all the horses spoken of by Mr. King fed in the 
same manner! Because he thought that putting the ~ 4 
same saddle on them must have been merely a coinci- a j 
dence. 

The teeth in many cases caused eczema in horses. II : 
they were ragged or loose, and the food consequently 
not properly masticated, irtestinal irritation would be 
set up, as he suggested. Mr. Simpson said the treat 
ment of eczema was not completely curative ; but he 
(the speaker) was afraid that a relapse into dietetic | 
errors was the canse of that. Meat, judiciously given, | 
was undoubtedly a good diet for the dog. He found | 
that dogs were awfully prone to absorb lead and car- | 
bolic acid. He might be permitted to say that he _ 
strongly objected to Mr. Simpson advocating a_pro- 
prietary article. (Laughter, and hear, hear.) ‘They —% 
ought not to put in a word in favour of any proprietary é E 
article the formula of which was not submitted to them. 7% 
(Hear, hear.) Canker in the ear of a dog was, in hisex- | 4 
perience, generally in existence at the same time as ali .. | 
advanced stage of eczema, and he had found in that 4 | 
case wonderful ‘results from the application of chinosol 
one part and boracic acid nine parts, or salicylic avid ¢ 
and boracic acid in the same proportions, dusted into | 
the ear after washing it out. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. SAMSON agreed with the essayist that red eczema 
would often break out again in a week or ten days alter 
they thought they had cured the patient. His expett- 
ence was that it did not much matter what they used 10 
such cases if it was not applied properly ; and therefore 
he invariably, if he could, got a dog which was so affected 
into his own infirmary, so that the dressings should be 
pay applied, instead of merely smeared on (Heat, 

ear.) His practice was to first have the hair clipped all 
over as closely as possible, then to scrub the affecte 
parts well with soap and hot water, sometimes adding 
potash, and then he had met with great success in the 
of the old-fashioned mange liniment. 
liked black sulphur much more than the ordinary sil: 
_~, perhaps because it contained a lot of arsenic; ane 

e found that dogs did not lick that. They rubbed that 
in for three days running with an old spoke Frush, left 
it on for a ek, and then washed it off ; and a seco! 
dressing was seldom required. His dressing was the old § 
mixture of black sulphur, train oil, fish oil, tar," ; 
paraffin, mixed well together, and applied with a brus)- 
Another application with which he had had great succe 
was a saturated solution of sulphate of potash, rubbed 
on with a sponge. Of course, he gave aperient — I 
cines and alteratives as well; and he invariably fed 
dogs affected on meat and rice. ot 

Mr. TENNANT agreed with Mr. Coleman that a st" 
deal of ordinary eczemas, like red and moist ecu 
were due to dietetic mistakes, and mostly by the we . 
biscuits or some form of patent food. He got on In” 
own kennels much better ; he fed eczemous -— 
boiled tripe or sheep’s heads, and stale bread and — 
He also had had great success with the ordinary ” 
ointment which Mr. Samson had mentioned—if, a8 \r 

entleman pointed out, it was properly applie¢. such 

ing’s “contagious eczema” seemed to him vert . in 
like parasitic mange. The pustular eruption of t yer 
in horses which was known as “German measles | ont 
certainly parasitic. Horses fed on bad forage W? Cole- 
liable to skin eruptions, which bore out what 
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man had said. As regards the condition known as can- 
ker of the ear, he believed in first thoroughly cleaning 
the ear out, and had great success by dusting the ear 
afterwards with powderded iodoform. — His experience 
was much the same as Mr. Samson’s—he could not get 
on with eczema cases treated at their own place ; but in 
his kennels most dogs got well after good washing, diet- 
ing, and a dose of aperient medicine. 

Mr. Kune, by way of explanation, said that Mr. ‘Ten- 
nant’s suggestion—that the disease among race-horses 
which he had described might possibly have been mange 
—was out of the question. He made a careful exam- 
ination, and traced it to some micro-organism ; but 
whether it was “German measles” or not he was not 
prepared to say. 

The PrestpENT wished to ask Mr. Simpson—to whom 
they were all grateful for his able paper—-if he had come 
across a case of recurrent eczema. Some years ago, in 
the country, he met with a mare that for four years at 
any rate broke out with eczema every spring ; and the 
only remedy adopted was turning her out to grass, which 
never failed to cure. Some horses seemed subject to the 
pustular eruption mentioned hy Mr. King, of which he 
had seen many cases. He had not found it contagious, 
and thought it due to dietetic errors. He had found 
nothing as effectual as the dressing used by Mr. Samsun, 
though he agreed with that gentleman that it was not so 
much the dressing as the way in which it was applied 
that effected the cure. He did not know whether Mr. 
Simpson had used the sub-iodide known as green iodide 
of merenry for dogs. Of course, that had to be used 
with care, but he had frequently found it effect a cure 
when other remedies had failed, using it as an ointment 
-—the strength, he thought, being 1 in 25. 

Mr. Percy Stmpson, before replying, expressed his 
thanks to his critics, saying that it was only criticism 
which enabled them to get further forward with their 
knowledge. The definition of eczema which Mr. King 
had quoted was an excellent one ; but it failed in one 
thing which he (Mr. Simpson) had pointed out in his 
paper, viz., that the writer did not exclude outside causes 
as being, per se, causes of eczema. There were many 
skin affections which irritants—for instance, a mild blis- 
ter—applied to the skin produced in time almost exactly 
Similar appearance to a case of impetigo. If one saw 
a skin lightly blistered with a strong liniment, one 

would—not knowing anything of the history of the 
case—be inclined to class it as an eczematous eruption. 
As to the remarks on bedding, he must disagree. If 
a dog was healthy and was properly fed, he could 
stind an enormons number of fleas, lice, or other 
parasites without true eczema being produced. No 
donbt, on the other hand, if the dog had an eczema- 
fleas, dirty bedding, etc. would imme- 

uate: y bring on the disease. In reply to Mr. King, he 
ant by “constitutional disturbince” what he had 
a de paper, snch as bitches at the time of pup- 
is Fay —, also teething, and a low state of health 
Ve Kine | to the contagiousness of eczema, «lthongh 
Ay ny certain cases, and Mr. Tennant had 
anal oa Mt, — speaker) did not think they were 
though probably they presented every 

se apne of disease. No doubt in-and-in 
quite pre cause in dogs. He did not 
eczema, They i 4 nnless it was simply a form of dry 
that at the spring of the year 
San seahaien — disturbances took place, and that 
cause of eczema showing itself in 
not tried hydro eason. In regard to treatment, he had 
ithin with ees — acid, but had experimented with 
vad said Bares Aa e effect. No doubt, as Mr. Coleman 
ting np eczema ; oe was the chief factor in set- 
such a lot te ‘ ; but he did not know that teething had 

do with the food not being properly diges- 


Lieut. Schofield, 


ted, because they got what was known amongst 
“doggy” people as “puppy eczema” in young puppies 
that had practically that no food at all to masticate. 
He had put locality as a predisposing cause, and not as 
acause per se. Respecting diet, they could get fresh, 
plain round biscuits—something like ships’ biscuits— 
which, broken up with meat or gravy, made a good diet 
for dogs. With regard to follicular mange, they could 
generally find the parasite. Mr. Samson’s paraffin and 
tar remedy was an excellent thing, and something like 
the oil dressing with paraffin and sulphur which he (Mr. 
Simpson) used. He agreed with Mr. Samson as to the 
importance of home treatment. He had not met witha 
case of recurrent eczema similar to that mentioned by 
Mr. Porch ; but he had called attention in his paper to 
dogs being affected every year when they were brought 
to Maidenhead, although whether those cases were re- 
current or due to locality he was not sure. (App.) 

On the motion of Mr. Wragg, seconded by Mr. Ten- 
nant, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Percy 
Simpson for his very valuable and interesting paper, and 
also for his services as secretary and treasurer. 

A like compliment to Mr. Porch for his distinguished 
services as President during the year, moved by Mr. 
Hurndall and seconded by Mr. Coleman, closed a success- 


ful meeting. 
Percy Simpson, //on. Sec. & T'reas. 


HUNTING TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


Dear Sir, 

I have pleasure in sending you further list of sub- 
scribers to the Hunting Testimonial Fund, and shall be 
glad if yon will kindly extend your former courtesy by 
publishing it in the next issue of your paper. Thanking 
you in anticipation, | am, yours faithfully , 


Jno. Matcotm, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 
Holliday Street Wharf, 
Birmingham, Dec. 11. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 
Foot- Glanders | Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases |©5eeP] swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-] Out- Blaugh- 
[oreaks| mals. Poreaks mals. Jbreaks mals. Dogs. | Other reaks) breaks. | tered 
Gr.BRITAIN. Week ended Dec.7 | 17 34 18 | 36] 44 21 | 100 | 
1906... 10 17 21 37 22 35 160 
i i oe | 22 26 18 32 25 25 132 
1904 17 34 15 | 25 30 13 
| 
Total for 49 weeks, 1907 ee -- | 1012 | 1374 805 | 1827 585 | 2250 | 10784 
6677 
1906 .. | 871 1231 1033 1952 447 1163 
i iod i 1146 | 1961 826 765 3518 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 10, 1907. 
IRELAND. Week erded Nov 30 es 7 1 bi 
1906 ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Corresponding Week in { 1905 .. ee ee ° 
241 144 2632 
Total for 48 weeks, 1907 5] - 5 10]. 
283 
1906 .. 4 8 8 16 os 221 91 9 
i iod i oe oe 284 127 1415 


Depar.ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Dec. 5, 1907. ’ 
Notr.—The figures for the Corrent Year are approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infecti 


CoMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF RETURNS—- 
Parasitic MANGE, IN IRELAND. 
1907 1906 1905 1904 


Outbreaks in November — J 6 5 
Eleven months 72 79 163 153 


Importation of Horses into Great Britain. 


The Board desire to draw attention to the regulation 
as to the importation of horses, asses, and mules con- 
tained in the Glanders and Farcy Order of 1907, Section 
2 of which provides that no horse, ass, or mule brought 
to Great Britain from any other country, except Jreland, 
the Channel Islands or the Isle of Man, shall be landed in 
Great Britain unless it is accompanied by a certificate 
of a veterinary surgeon to the effect that he examined 
the animal immediately before it was embarked or 
whilst it was on board the vessel, as the case may be, 
and that he found that the animal did not show any 
symptom of glanders or farcy. 


As regards importation into [reland or the Channel 
Islands, intending exporters of animals from Great 
Britain should communicate in the first instance with 
(1) the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland, Upper Merrion Street, 
Dublin ; (2) the Piers and Harbours Committee of the 
States of Jersey, Greffe Office, Royal Square, St. 
Heliers, Jersey ; or (3) the Supervisor, Guernsey, as the 
case may be, with a view to ascertain the steps to be 
taken to comply with the revnlations of the Govern- 
ment concerned.— The Times. 


Prosecutions by the R.C.V.S. 


At the Barton (Lincs.) Petty Sessions on Monday, 
18th ult., before Alderman Tombleson and other Justices, 
a case of very considerable importance to horse dealers, 
stock breeders, and the general public, was heard, 
which the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons h ; 
instituted proceedings against George Edward Tebb, 0 
Barrow-on-Humber, for representing himself to 
qualified to act as a “horse and cattle doctor,” he = 
being at the time a veterinary surgeon or a duly eg! 
tered practitioner. 

Mr. Harry Wray, solicitor, of Hull and Beaty “P 
peared to prosecute on behalf of the Royal Col Oe i 
Veterinary Surgeons, and the defendant conduct 
own case. ‘ of Mr. 

It appeared from the opening statements Seiag 
Wray that the defendant had for some time oo oo 
at Barrow, and had cirenlated a number of cards thr d 
out the district in which he represented oe had 
“a horse and cattle doctor,” and stated that «bent 
been for five years with a well-known vete 
surgeon. 

The cards were headed “To farmers, stockbreedat 
etc.,” and “Calving and foaling cases” were § VS. 
be a speciality. Mr. Wray quoted the case © a 
v. Robinson 61 L.J.R., p. 146, as bearing ~~ suport’ 
ticular case, and pointed ont to the Bench orl a ihe 
ance of the prosecution both in the interest ting 
members of the veterinary profession and as sr require 
large number of persons who from time to tn 
their services. +. regret 

The defendant pleaded guilty, and expressed 
to the Court for what he had done. He a 
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was about to leave the district, and undertook to with- 
draw as many of the cards as possible from circulation, 
and further promised not to practise or to hold himself 
out as in any way capable of acting as a veterinary sur- 
geon in the future. 

Mr. Wray stated that the College had no desire to be 
vindictive, but it was of the utmost importance that 
the public should know with whom they were dealing, 
and that the provisions of the Act of Parliament, which 
made it a serivus penal offence to act as the defendant 
admittedly had done, should be made known to those 
who might be under the impression that they were at 
liberty to hold themselves forth as qualified practi- 
tioners, when as a matter of fact they were nothing of 
the sort. 

The Chairman stated that the College had acted ina 
very fair and reasonable manner, and under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and in the hope that the prose- 
tion would act as a deterrent to others, the Bench 
thought that the imposition of a nominal penalty of 5s. 
and costs would have the desired effect. 


Defendant paid the money, and expressed his thanks | d 


to the College, and to Mr. Wray for the kindness they 
had shown him.--7he Beverley Independent. 

At Liskeard ati» Sessions, on Wednesday, Dec. 4, 
H. Wilton, blacksmith, of Dobwalli, was summoned for 
unlawfully calling himself a horse doctor, contrary to 
the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881.-—Mr. Percy T. 
Pearce conducted the prosecution on behalf of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. Mr. Hugh Childs, for 
the defendant, pleaded guilty. 


Mr. Pearce said Mr. Childs had informed him that his | 


client would plead guilty to the charge. The case was 
brought forward under Section 17 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act, which was passed in the interests of the 
profession, and of the public. Under that clause any 

erson who was not on the Register, and who took upon 

imself the title of veterinary surgeon or practitioner or 
any name, title, or addition, or inscription, setting out 
that he was such, was liable to a fine not exceeding 


£20. Defendant exhibited a board outside his house 
Which read :— 


“H. Wilton, horse doctor and shoeing farrier. 
reatest attention and comfort given to diseases of the 


feet, such as laminitis, navicular disease, corns, sand 


evils, forging, speedy cut, thrush, side 


a. defendant would undertake that the board should 
iss 9 er and that any bills or cards that had been 
should be withdrawn, and the costs of the prose- 
oe paid (although their worships might feel it was 
far nan to inflict some penalty on the defendant), so 
matter e College was concerned he would not press the 
aie’: Childs admitted defendant had committed an in- 
that _ In mitigation of his error he pointed out 
special ‘ diseases wentioned on the board required 

ar — ation in shoeing. Defendant would take the 
issued de a any printed bills that had been 


Fined 10s, ; 
Evening Hosue costs, £2 17s. 6d. in all.—T7'he Western 


Westmorland Farmers and Sheep Dipping. 


bis ipinckthorpe, Westmorland, on Dec. 2nd, the Sheep 
by the West er, which from the first has been denounced 
the needs ‘of th land farmers as being quite unsuited to 

Wo farmers wer wutYs again came in for criticism. 
ealved his Summoned, one of whom said he 
not recognised 17 but the police replied that salve was 
calving an? the Board of Agriculture. He found 
8 answered much better than dipping. It 


cost about three times as much to salve as to dip, and 
would tuke a great deal longer. Salving was very im- 
portant for fell sheep, because when they got up among 
the brackens, and into the holes, they were difficult to 
find to examine. The Bench expressed sympathy with 
defendants, who had only costs to pay. 

Capt. Parkin, one of the magistrates, pointed out that 
the regulations were most irksome to fell farmers, and 
on his suggestion it was decided to ask the Board of 
Agriculture to permit salving as an alternative todipping. 
—Yorkshire Post. 


The Keep of Lost Dogs: Decision Under the 
Dogs Act. 


An interesting point under the Dogs Act was raised in 
a case which came before his Honour Judge Gent at the 
Halifax County Court. Greenwood Stowe, of Birks 
Hall, Halifax, claimed the return of a Yorkshire terrier 
from Fred. Mitchell, yeast hawker, Wheatley, or the 
payment of damages for the wrongful detention of the 


og. 
Mr. L. J. Leach, who was for plaintiff, said that in 
June the dog, which was then owned by Mitchell, was 
lost, and it was found by plaintiff, who advertised it. 
Plaintiff also reported to the police that he had found 
the dog. Mr. Leach said that under the Dogs Act the 
police had the power to destroy a stray dog after keep- 
ing it for seven days, or sell it. In this case plaintiff's 
wife said she had taken a fancy to the dog and asked to 
be allowed to have it if not owned within seven days. 
Plaintiff was allowed to keep the dog the specified time, 
but no owner put in an appearance, and after several 
more weeks had elapsed it was suggested that plaintiff 
should take out a licence as owner of the dog. Mr. 
Leach contended that the dog had been sold by the 
olice to plaintiff in consideration of the cost which had 
en incurred by him in keeping the animal. 

Mr. S. Walshaw, who was for the defence, said the 
dog had not been entered in the register, as required by 
the Dogs Act. 

His Honour pvinted out that defendant did not go to 
the police-station and inspect the register. 

It was stated that after plaintiff had had the dog 
several weeks defendant went to his house, claimed it, 
and refused to pay the sum demanded of him. 

His Honour held that the police had exercised their 
power under the Dogs Act, and had sold the dog to 
plaintiff for the cost of its keep since the animal came 
into his possession. He gave judgment for the return 
of the dog to plaintiff, or the payment of 30s. and costs. 


The Traffic in Old Horses. 


Mr. Reginald W. Martindale writes from _ Clifton, 
Bristol :—“ May I ask for the hospitality of The 7’imes 
to earnestly plead the cause of the old and worn-out 
horses. Itis a grievous blot on the honour and buman- 
ity of this country that England, with her proud boast of 
the love of horses, skould be the nation to bear the 
ngliest record in the decrepit horse traffic. There has 
recently been reported in the Press a horrible case in 
which a Belgian horse dealer has been summoned by the 
R.S.P.C.A. for taking seven aged, lame horses to the 
docks en route for the Continent. The animals were in 
such a pitiable condition that they had to be removed 
in a horse ambulance provided by ‘ Our Dumb Friends’ 
League,’ and the magistrate, who finally issued an in- 
struction for their destruction, commented on ‘this 
horrible traffic, which he rightly said ‘ought to be 
stopped.’ The above case is but typical of what is con- 
tinually occurring in this skameful trade. At the 
Animal Protection Congress, which was held last Sep- 
tember at Charleroi, in Belgium, a discussion was raised 
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on the trafticin worn-out horses from England. A case 
was instanced in which four horses sent from Antwerp 
to Verviers had been entirely without food on the 
journey, and were found dead from starvation on arrival 
at the latter town. It has been suggested that abattoirs 
should be established close to the quay at Antwerp, and 
that the horses disembarked there should be killed on 
arrival. This would no doubt mitigate something of 
the terrible sufferings of the decrepit horses shipped 
from England, but it would be better if they could be 
mercifully killed on this side of the water, and their 
bodies could then be disposed of for export to the Con- 
tinent. 


THE SWINEY LECTURES. 


A course of twelve Lectures on Horsrs or THE Past AND 
PreEsENT, to be delivered by J Cossar Ewart, M.D., F.R.S., 
in the Lecture Theatre of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 


SYLLABUS. 
1.—Friday, 6th December, 1907. 
The Horse during the Paleolithic Period. 


The Chelleo-Mousterian age. The Neandertal or Spy 
race, and their implements of the coup de poing. Climate 
and fauna. The Salutrian or Horse age. The Salutrian or 
Grimaldi race; their laurel leaf-shaped spear and lance 
heads and other flint weapons and tools. Climate and 
fauna. Remains of numerous horses at the open-air settle- 
ment of Salutre, on the Soane; supposed domestication of 
the horse. Engravings of horses in the Combarelles Cave, 
Vezere Valley, Dordogne; varieties of horses during Salu- 
trian age. The Magdalenian age. The Magdalenian or 
Cro-Magnon race and their implements of reindeer horn. 
Climate and fauna. Carvings and engravings of horses, 
reindeer, etc., from the Madeleine Cave. Dordogne. 
Coloured drawings from Font-de-Gaune. Carvings of 
horses wearing halters from Mas d’Azil and Saint Michel 
d’Arudy. 

II.—Saturday, 7th December. 


The Horse in Neolithic Times and Wild Horses during 
Prehistoric and Historic Times. 


Disappearance of Reindeer hunters from the South of 
France and the arrival of Neoliths in Central Europe. 
Schweizersbild and other transition stations. Was the 
horse under domestication during the Neolithic period ? 
Wild horses during the Middle Ages. The wild horse of 
Central Asia; its discovery by Prejvalsky and description 
by Poliakof. Living specimens of the wild horse brought 
to England. Prejvalsky’s horse said to be identical with a 
wild horse hunted and figured during the Reindeer period. 


IlI.—Monday, 9th December. 
Description of the Wild Horse (Equus prejralskii.) 
Distribution, habits, and temperament of Prejvalsky’s 
horse. External characters; coat in summer and winter, 
mane and tail, hoofs and callosities, head, trunk and limbs, 


skeleton, skull, vertebrw, and limb bones. Hybrids between 
Prejvalsky’s horse and domestic horses. 


IV.—Friday, 13th December. 


The Fossil Horses of Central Europe compared with 
Prejvalsky’s Horse. 


To which of the Pleistocene wild horses is Prejvalsky’s 
horse genetically related? Fossil horses of the European 
Pleistocene represent several varieties or species. The fossil 
horse of Remagen (Rhine Valley) compared with the wild 
horse of Central Asia. The fossil horses of Salutre and 
Westeregeln. They differ from the Remagen horse, but 
agree with the unimproved broad-browed horses of north- 
western Europe. The so-called Forest horse (EF. caballus 
robustus.) 


V.—Saturday, 14th December. 
The Forest Horse (Equus caballus robustus.) 


Colours and stripes, mane and tail, hoofs and callosities. 
Conformation—short broad face, short neck, rounded hind- 
quarters, stout body, and powerful limbs. Skeleton—skull, 
vertebre, and bones of the limbs. Habits and tempera- 
ment. LF. caballus robustus contrasted with EL. prejvalskii. 


V1I.—Monday, 16th December. 
Horses of the Desert Type—The Callosities of Horses. 


Slender-limbed fossil horses and Arab-like horses of the 
Bronze age. The structure, development, and nature of 
the callosities (chestnuts and ergots) in the Equide. The 
Celtic and Libyan varieties. Colour and stripes, mane and 
tail, callosities and hoofs. Conformation—head and neck. 
trunk and limbs, Skeleton—skull and teeth, vertebra and 
bones of the limbs. Habits and disposition. 


VII.—Friday, 20th December. 
Development of the Horse. 


The externa! form of the embryo at the end of the second, 
third, and fourth weeks. The three-toed stage in the 
development of the limbs. The growth of the mane and 
tail. The changes in the relation of the face to the cranium. 
The rate of growth before and after birth. 


VIUII.—Saturday, 21st December. 
Eocene and Miocene Horses. 


Hyracotherium of the London clay. Eohippus the oldest 
American fossil horse. Protorohippus, a slightly larger form. 
from Northern Wyoming. Mesohippus and other small 
three-toed Miocene horses. The limbs, skull, and teeth of 
these fossil horses; their enemies and the conditions unde 
which they lived. 


IX.—Monday, 23rd December. 
Miocene and Pliocene Horses. 


Hypohippus, a three-toed Miocene horse of the forest type 
Neohipparion, a three-toed horse of the desert type ; Proto- 
hippus, a generalised New World three-toed form ; and Hip- 
parion, a three-toed Old World form. L. scotti, E. gig 
teus, E. montezuma, and other American preglacial horses: 
E. stenonis, E. sivalensis, and other Old World Pliocen? 


The Origin of Domestic Breeds of Horses. 


The effects of blending wild species of horses. The ong 
and history of Barbs, Arabs, and Turks. The make 
the English thoroughbred. The skeleton of a" 
Stockwell, Eclipse, and other English racehorses. | ties 
characteristics of Kathiawar and other Eastern varie: 
and of the horses of the Mexican plateau. 


horses. 
X.—Friday, 27th ‘December. 


XI.—Saturday, 28th December. 


The Origin of Domestic Breeds (continued). 


The chief points and origin of Shires, Clydecdales, en 

cherons, and other heavy breeds. The origin of oo Ne 

Highland, Shetland, Connemara, Exmoor, elsh, Java. 
ponies of north-western Europe, and of the ponies 
Sumatra, and other parts of south-eastern Asia. ; 


XII.—Monday, 30th December. 
Asses, Zebras, and Mules. 


The distinctive characters of Asses and Zebras- 
of information ss to their remote ancestors. (E. zebr): 
Asses of Asia and Africa. The Mountain — and Cen 
Grevy’s Zebra (E. grevyi); Zebras of East, 
tral Africa. Hybrids between Horses, Asses, 
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Alleged Cruelty to a Horse at Ramsbury. 


The Bench at Marlborough County Petty Sessions 
were omens for upwards of three hours in hearing a 
case in which Henry Hendy, of North Farm, Great 
Shefford, Berks., was summoned at the instance of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
for cruelty toa mare by having worked it in an unfit 
state at Ramsbury, on Oct. 11; and a summons against 
Ernest Charles Allee, butcher, of Great Shefford, for 
having caused the animal to be so worked. 

Mr. J. W. Pridham (S vindon) appeared for the prose- 
cution, and Mr. E.G. Bryant Godding (Newbury) for 
the defendants. 

By the consent of both parties the cases were taken 
together. 

Mr. Pridham, in opening the case for the prosecution, 
stated that the defendant Allee was a butcher residirg 
at Great Shefford. The defendant Hendy was a farm 
labourer at North Farm, Shefford, and on the 11th 
October hired from the defendant Allee the horse in 
question, a skewbald mare, to drive to Ramsbury, a dis- 
tance of ten miles. He drove to Ramsbnry, and after 
conducting his business was driving out of the town 
when the police, in consequence of certain information 
given to them, stopped the mare, and finding her dead 
lame, took it to the Bleeding Horse Inn, and put it up 
there. The animal was snbsequently examined and 
found to be suffering frem a dropped hip. The defence 
set up would probably be that it was suffering from a 
mechanical injury, but the case for the prosecution was 
that at the time the animal was stopped by the police it 
Was In great pain and absolutely unfit for work owing to 
a diseased hip. 

The first witness called for the prosecution was P.S. 
Batchelor, stationed at Ramsbnry, who told how, on 
the day named, about 5.30 p.m., he saw the defendant 
Hendy drivinga skewbuld mare which was attached to 
a trap, throngh Rambury. The animal was very lame 
on the off hind leg ; it was walking, and appeared to be 
xoing practically on three legs, dragging the fourth. 
Witness sent P.C. Maidment after it, and he brought 
it back to the Police Station. The driver Hendy was 
locked up for being drunk. While the horse was stand- 
Ing in the road it rested the off hind leg, as if in pain. 
Witness took hold of the leg and the animal flinched 
and ground its teeth” when he touched the part where 
to be in pain. He had the mare put in the 
. le at“ The Bleeding Horse,” and sent for Mr. Allee, 
who, later on, examined the mare. He admitted that it 
hea | lame, and said it must have been driven very 
= become like that, as it was not so bad as that 
pore e let Hendy have it. He had himself driven the 
he oe Rewtbary the previous day. He told witness 

4 bed he would do the best he could for him, as he 

hot want his name to get into the papers. 
publich witness said he went to the 
in Ramsbury on the day named and 
the Hendy, as he had seen him 
had with det 4 : itness put the conversation he 
oit at the down on paper. He did not 
as soon as he returned home he 
ant in the statement voluntarily, and 
ness had seen the — Some by witness, After wit- 
repeated to Mr Pg ey Cruelty to animals, witness 
him, that a little liel what Inspector Dee had said to 
ths sane ‘ight work in the field would not hurt 
are. Pressed by Mr. Godding, witnes id |} 
hew what lameness was. and 
the mare was “p iy and he was of the opinion that 

Was a case of los nage y lame.” He could not say it 

ever, that the cm in pa lameness. He knew, how- 
allow Mr. Alles sy was very lame, and he would not 
mare did note © take the mare away that night. The 

Ppear to have been beaten about nor did! 


she seem in distress, except when her lame limb was 
touched. 

Inspector Dee, of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, stationed at Swindon, told how 
he examined the mare at “The Bleeding Horse” Inn 
on Monday, the 14th Oct. The mare was aged, in fair 
condition, and tucked np behind. She was very lame 
indeed on the off hind limb, and suffering from what 
was commonly known as a slipped hip, or nartial dislo- 
cation of the upper joint. Witness tried the animal on 
the trot. The off-side quarter was down, and the ware 
walked and trotted lame, andin picking up the injured 
limb flinched with pain and swerved round. After 
standing for a minute the mare picked the limb up and 
stood upon the toe. He had the animal pnt back in the 
stable and wired for Mr. Allee, who was not at home. 
The animal was totally unfit for work. On the follow- 
ing Wednesday, the 16th, witness saw Mr. Allee at 
Great Shefford,and informed him who he was and the 
nature of his business. The animal was then brought 
from the stable and witness again made a thorongh ex- 
amination of it. The mare was not quite so Jame as on 
Monday. He pointed out to Mr. Allee, however, that 
she was still lame, and Mr. Allee admitted it, and said 
he hired her out to aman to go to Ramsbury fair, 
and that he must have galloped her or driven her very 
hard. He said he was very sorry this bad occurred, 
and stated that he did not want any trouble over it. 
Witness said he had had the mare for eight years, and 
had driven her all about the district. The police ser- 
geant in the village had also driven her to Hungerford, 
and Inspector Lockwood, cf Reading, had also seen the 
mare Defendant said if he was not to work her he 
would turn her ont and rest her. He also told witness 
that if there was to be any bother he hoped it would 
be soon. 

In cross-examination, witness said he saw the mare 
three times, although once was quite sufficient for him 
to ascertain that the anima! was lame. He was instructed 
to employ a veterinary surgeon to see the animal. Ex- 
cept for the lameness, there was nothing much the mat- 
ter with the mare. The disease of the hip was of an old 
standing nature, but, in his opinion, the mare was not 
born like it. He understood from Mr. Allee that he 
o 50s. for the animal when she was two-years-old. 

itness had never seen the mare in Swindon. Witness 
was present when the veterinary surgeon examined the 
mare on the 19th, and the veterinary surgeon advised 
Mr. Allee not to work her. Witness knew nothing of 
the particular date in respect of the day with regard to 
which the summons was issued. The whole of the evi- 
dence as regarded the condition of the mare on the 11th 
he could say nothing of. He saw the animal on the 
14th, 16th, and 19th, and on two occasions the mare was 
in the stable. The pain would vary according to the 
work the animal did. 

P. C. Maidment, stationed at Ramsbury, deposed to 
seeing Hendy driving the horse at Ramsbury on the 
11th. The animal was very lame, and witness took it 
to the police station and subsequently to “The Bleeding 
Horse.” The animal appeared to be absolutely unfit to 
travel, and was very lame. When witness touched the 
injured limb the mare flinched and nearly fell down. 
Witness then corroborated the evidence given by P. 8. 
Batchelor with respect to the conversation which he had 
with Mr. Allee, in which Mr. Allee admitted that the 
horse was lame and must have been over-driven. The 
lameness of the horse, continued the witness, was appa- 
rent to all who saw it. 

P. C. Hintor, stationed at Chilton Foliat, who was 
also in Ramsbury on the day named, stated that from 
information received he went to the police station, where 
he found Hendy detained and the horse, which was lame. 
Witness, in company with P. C. Maidment, took the 


mare to “The Bleeding Horse,” and when the breeching 
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was taken off the animal flinched and appeared to be in 
pain. 

In cross-examination, witness said the horse was per- 
spiring and appeared very distressed. 

William Thomas Dane Broad, veterinary surgeon, 
Marlborough, spoke as to the result of his examination 
of the animal. He said he found the mare in fair con- 
dition, lame in the off-hind limb from deformity of the 
quarter or hip and disease of the hip joint. The mus- 
cles of the quarter were wasted, and as the mare stood it 
rested the off-hind limb. He considered the lameness 
was of a painful nature and not due to any mechanical 
cause. The muscles were wasted because of the disease, 
and the effect of the disease would be to cause pain. If 
the injury from which the mare was suffering was a 
mechanical one only, the amount of pain would be con- 
sistently the same. 

In cross-examination, witness said the injury was very 
old-standing, but he should say it was not possible for 
the animal to have been born like it. Any horse with 
a deformed hip would be lame, and there would always 
be pain in a case of this nature, although the pain would 
be liable to vary. As an expert, he considered that, in a 
case like this, the animal was unfit to work. He pledged 
his word as an expert that this was not a mechanical 
lameness, but was a painful lameness. It was absurd 
to say the pe were quite level. 

This was the case for the prosecution, and the Court 
adjourned for luncheon. 


THE DEFENCE. 


The first witness called for the defence was John Henry 
Wilson, F.R.C.V.S., practising at Newbury, who said he 
had known the mare in question for six or se-2n years. 
He examined the animal on the 25th Oct. in his yard at 
Newbury, a distance of eight miles from the defendant’s 
house. The mare had a deformed hip on the off-side, 
which caused her to go in a peculiar manner. She was 
in good condition, and, apart from her deformity, quite 
sound. The injury was probably congenital. The mare 
might have been lame, but it was because of mechanical 
illness, and in his opinion she was not in pain. The 
muscles of the hip were not wasted much. The condi- 
tion of the animal would be about the same when he 
saw her as when she had been seen a few days previously. 
He had carefully examined the animal and he was sure 
there was no pain. Witness had never heard of a horse 
gnashing and grindinz its teeth. The mare had not 
altered during the time he had known her, and he should 
think she was fit to work. There was no pain, and there 
was no reason why she should not work. 

In cross-examination, witness adhered to his state- 
ment that the injury was congenital, and said he was 
sure of this. 

In cross-examination, witness then described what he 
meant by mechanical injury. 

In answer to Capt. Jenner, witness said the animal 
could work just the same as an ordinary horse, and he 
did could be question of pain in this 
case. e animal was quite fit torun j ‘ 
cart and to do the work Fi did. — 

John McKerlie, veterinary surgeon, of H ungerford 
said he examined the mare on the 25th October. The 
animal was bad on her off-side limb, and he considered 
that at some time the mare had had an accident, and the 
pelvic bone had been broken, and the limb had healed 
up. It wes impossible for witness to say the injury was 
congenital. The animal was not in pain. The mare did 
not move as an ordinary animal, and a person, other 
than an expert, might imagine she was lame. He had 
known the animal for eight years and she was just the 
same now as she had been all the time. It was not 
usual for a horse to grind its teeth, and the mere snap- 


Inspector Lockwood, of the R.S.P.C.A., stationed at 
Reading, said he had been with the society 25 years. He 
knew the mare in question. The animal had been under 
his observation for three years, because he did not like 
to see these animals about, but he had seen no distress. 
Witness could never discern any pain. Witness was 
subpoenaed to come there that x He could not say 
anything about the condition of the animal on the day 
in respect of which the summons was issued. 

In cross-examination, witness said if the animal was 
over driven it would have caused pa. 

William J. Smeaton, fruiterer, of Hungerford, deposed 
to having seen the mare on the day named, the 11th 
ult., at Chilton Foliat, and a little later, about half-past 
one, at Ramsbury. The mare was then being driven 
very slowly. He had known the animal for about six or 
seven years. She had got a hip down. When he saw 
her on the 11th she appeared to be going all right. 
Police-Sergt. Wheeler, stationed at Shefford, spoke to 
having used the mare, and stated that, in his opinion, 
she was sound. Her off hip wasa bit down. He rode 
behind the animal for about a mile on the 8th ult. She 
had never been distressed when he took her out. 
William Robert Allee, haulier and contractor, of New- 
bury, having given evidence of the condition of the 
animal at the time she was bonght by defendant, at 
which time she was two years old. 

The defendant Allee was called. He said he purchased 
the mare eight years ago at Abingdon for £10. He did 
not tell the inspector he had bought it for 50s. When 
the animal left his custody on the 11th ult. she was the 
same as usual. In response to a telegram he went to 
Ramsbury in the evening of the 11th ult., when he was 
informed by the Police-sergt. that he could not have his 
horse. He examined the mare, which had been detained 
by the police, and informed the police that she was in 
the same condition as she always had been, and that 
she had got a hip down. He denied having told the 
sergeant that the animal was worse than she usually 
was. He also told the police that the animal was not 
lame when she left home, and that if she was now lame 
she must have been over-driven. When the Police- 
sergt. allowed him to take the mare home, after she had 
been seen by Inspector Dee, he said that the Insp2ctor 
had said a little light work would not hurt her. In 
witness’s opinion if the driver Hendy had not been drunk 
there would have been no trouble. 

Mr. Godding submitted to the Bench that no guilty 
knowledge on the part of Allee had been proved. 

The magistrates dismissed the case against Allee, and 
fined Hendy 10s. | he 
The case was not concluded till half-past three.—7’ 

Marlhorough Times. 


Important to the Reader! 


siniple ailments. auc 
niember of our staff who has had large experience 1? * 
matters. Then, too, we have for long contemp 
starting an exchange among those of on 
either desirous of finding, or of offering, 
mals. We have now decided to start such 2 
and, to avoid all possible risks, only those pecP ssi 
be negotiated with whose bona-fides can be ascer 
by personal enquiries.— Animal World. 


ping*of teeth would not be evidence of pain. He d d 
_ not think’the animal had suffered pain. ni : 
not suffering from hip disease. The 
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Personal. 


PortgEous—CrAWFoRD.—At the Parish Church, May- 
bole, on the 11th December, by the Rev. W. D. Glen- 
dinning and the Rev. D. Swan, B.D., Capt. R. Porteous, 
A.V.C., to Annie Rennie, youngest daughter of Robert 
Crawford, Westfield, Maybole. 


Dr. Fras. EvetyNn Pace has resigned his tutorship 
to the Kotla Kunwars, the eldest having successfully 

aduated at the Allahabad University, and the younger 
oe matriculated, the cause of his resignation is that 
he has been appointed Veterinary Officer of Health to 
the Municipality of Mandalay, the ancient capital of 
Burma. His arrival at Mandalay relieved the Commit- 
tee of the Horse Show, the first show ever held in Upper 
Burma, of some anxiety, as he kindly consented to act 
as judge. His departure from India has also caused him 
to reluctantly resign his examinership in Agriculture at 
the University of Bombay, which he has held for the 
last six years, and where he has been instrumental in 
selecting a class of native graduates who are now em- 
ployed by Government in teaching both by lectures and 

ractical illustration on the farm, and are instrumental 
in establishing a sound Agricultural Department in the 
Presidency, where over 80 per cent. of the inhabitants 
depend upon agriculture for their livelihood. 


Capt. J. D. E. Hotmgs, of the Indian Civil Veterinary 
Department, has taken over charge of the Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory in succession to Dr. Lingard, 
retired. Capt. Holmes has had the experience of some 
twelve years’ service in the Department, and during 
three years held the post of Assistant Bacteriologist at 
Muktesar. He has recently returned from a course of 
two years’ study in Europe, during which time he 
worked at Cambridge, London, and Paris, and visited 
many laboratories and serum institutes on the Contin- 
ent and in America. In addition to holding the dip- 
loma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Capt. 
Holmes is a Master of Arts, and a Doctor of Science, 
of Trinity College, Dublin. At the Muktesar Labora- 
tory the sera and vaccines used by the Veterinary 
Department throughout India are prepared, and bac- 
teriological research is carried on. Officers of the 
Civil Veterinary Department and Army Veterinary 
Corps are deputed each year for a course of instruction, 
and native veterinary graduates are trained in the use 
of prophylactics. The work of the laboratory has met 
with so much success in the suppression of outbreaks of 
wantin diseases among animals that every year it has 

een found necessary to increase the buildings and staff, 
and during the present year the demands for sera have 
-_ so numerous that a scheme for erecting a similar in- 
stitute in the South of India has met'with the approval of 


the = of India.—Civil and Military Gazette 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Colonel Kay Lees has appointed Princi 
( rincipal 
Officer, Southern relieving Col. 
orsdyke, who proceeds to India in February 


Colonel J. A Nunn, C.B., C.LE., D 
in, U.B., C.LE., D.S.O., has been 
— leave to April Ist, and embarked in Transport 

ioe at Bombay on 6th December for home. 

on weed S. F. G. Pallin has been brought on the 
eto ishment and posted to Hounslow for duty. 
ndia in Ta A. Edgar and T. Bone embarked for 
December “ Plassy” at Southampton on 5th 


ember, 
leutenants R.S. Audas H.L. Jones, W. H. T: 

» , W. H. Taylor, 

- Leckie embarked for South Africa in een. 


anesthesia afterwards. 


Major R. L. Cranford has been admitted in the Con- 
valescent Home, Osborne, Isle of Wight. 

The following officers have been detailed to attend the 
post-graduate course at the Royal Veterinary College 
which commences on 6th January, 1908 :—Veterinary- 
oe E. P. Barry, 2nd Life Guards; Lieuts. F. R. 
Kelly, J. W. O'Kelly, E. J. Devine, M. P. Walsh, E. 
Hearne, and Capt. E. Steel. 

His Majesty has been pleased to grant a Good Service 
Reward of £60 per annum to Inspecting Veterinary 
Surgeon Charles Steel, vacated by the death of Inspect- 
ing Veterinary Surgeon F. F. Collins. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES Concanon, M.R.C.V.S., Tuam, Co. Galway. 

Graduated, Lond: Dec., 1874. 

Death occurred on the 23rd November. Mr. Con- 
canon was 62 years of age. 


Frepk. JoHN Covineton, M.R.C.V.S. 
Lond: April, 1871 

Mr. Covington died at Ilford, Essex, on the 6th inst., 
at the age of 57. 


THE DOSE OF NUX VOMICA AND STRYCHNINE 
FOR THE DOG. 


Sir, 

I am very sorry Mr. James Peddie has been pained by 
my criticism of his remarks on this subject, but I had no 
intention of being offensive in a personal sense. As, how- 
ever, my stateménts have given rise to this construction be- 
ing placed upon them, I beg to offer Mr. Peddie my humble 
apology. 

Still, I was unaware that Mr. Peddie laid claim to have 
introduced anything original to this discussion until I read 
his letter in this week’s Record. If he believes sol trust he 
will not think me offensive if I point out to him that the 
ground ofall his remarks will be found in one or other of the 
textbooks treating of this subject. 

To make my own position clear I would, however, like, 
with your permission, to point out that: 

‘*The only treatment I have found reliable in acute cases 
is chloroform narcosis in conjunction with a hypodermic in- 
jection of apomorphine hydrochloride ’’ has a totally differ- 
ent meaning to the remarks of Mr. Peddie, who says: 

‘In poisoning by strychnine an emetic should be given, 
and undoubtedly apomorphine is the best: Tannin and 
potass. permang. render any remaining alkaloid inactive. If 
the convulsions are severe and the breathing embarrassed 
chloroform anesthesia should be immediately resorted to, 

until slower acting remedies such as chloral and potass. 

bromide can be administered in sufficient doses to control 

the symptoms.”’ 

He then proceeds thus: 

“T should not, however, like to depend entirely on chloro- 

form narcosis, as suggested by Mr. Henry Gray, in the 

treatment of poisoning by this drug.’’ 

It will be seen from these quotations that I never said I 

depended entirely on chloroform narcosis; but one gathers 

from Mr. Peddie’s statements that he advises an emetic first, 

and should the breathing become embarrassed, chlo: oform 

I said in ‘‘acute cases’’ I found 

the only reliable treatment to be chloroform narcosis in con- 


junction with apomorphine. 


To make my method understood I may mention that I 


commence to anzesthetise the animal at once, and when it is 
fully narcotised I inject apomorphine subcutaneously and 
allow a reasonable time to elapse for it to reach the centre 
of vomition* before stopping the administration of chloro- 


*The centre of vomition is really a combination for the 
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form. As soon as consciousness commences to return the 
animal vomits without difficulty or danger, the muscles of 
the chest being sufficiently relaxed to allow the act of vomi- 
tion to take place. 

(While upon this I would like to add that this method is 
not only applicable to the convulsions of strychnine poison- 
ing, but all other kinds of clonic convulsions, especially the 
status convulvious, care being taken that not too much 
apomorphine for the size of the dog is used, else there will 
be a liability of the drug not acting as an emetic). 

As to Mr. Peddie not being prepared to accept my dictum 
that strychnine is not slowly excreted and, in consequence, 
is not cumulative. All I wish to say is that from my own 
observation I have found strychnine in the urine half an 
hour after its administration. Nobody will be disposed to 
deny that it is quickly absorbed either from any mucous 
membrane or from a wound. 

When I stated ‘‘One may give strychnine safely for 
several days under precautions before one gets an accumu- 
lative toxic action,’? I did not mean it to be inferred that 
this action was due to an accumulation of the poison within 
the system. An accumulative action has a different mean- 
ing to an accumulation of the cause. 

A repeated administration of small doses under certain 
conditions has a much more serious effect than a single 
massive dose. Thisapplies not only to strychnine, but also 
to other drugs, notably arsenic and digitalis, and toxins. 

I have reason to believe a first instalment of a cause may 
have done its work silently and passed out of the system 
before a second or subsequent instalment comes into play 
and produces a toxic or an injurious action. To give a 
common and palpable example: a blister is applied to a 
horse’s leg and produces an eruption. The cause quickly 

asses away, but the effect remains at its height for some 

ime. Supposing the blister is repeated before the effect of 

the first has declined, what would be the result ? Experience 
teaches that one would get a toxic, injurious or slodgning 
action. There would be no cumulation of the blistering 
material. This is what I believe takes place in all those 
conditions said to be ‘* cumulative.’’ 

I doubt very much if one would find any more strych- 
nine in the nerve centres.of the spinal cord of a dog said to 
be suffering from its accumulative action than in another 
of the same weight where there was no physiological action 
but which had received the same dosage (except that in 
the latter the dose had not been repeated so often) under 
almost identical conditions. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that greater pro- 
gress would be made in every department of medical science 
if writers (call them critics, observers, or thinkers, it 
matters not) were to give more of their own observations 
rather than reiterate or stew up those handed down from 
one authority to another until some one has the temerity 
to overthrow or at least challenge them. The history of 
medicine indicates many serious disasters arising from the 
fact of following authority too closely and too blindly.— 
Yours truly, 


Henry Gray. 


Sir, 

In reply to Mr. Graham Gillam, I beg to say that the 
doses he quotes must have been taken from the first edition 
of my book, as I find in the second edition they are given as 
follows :—Ext. of nux. vomica for dogs gr. 1/8 to gr. 1/6, 
strychnine gr. 1/60 to gr. 1/20. If a future edition is called 
ne z shall modify even these doses, as I consider they are 
_ = and shall adopt the dosage according to the size of 

Even those who pose as authorities are still abl 

by experience, and their opinions are liable to dies. Tf they 
resembled the laws of the Medes and Persians it would be 


singularly unfortunate for the advan 2 
acvancement of 
Yours etc., science. 


E. Waris Hoare. 


_| Garnett, 


-| Taylor (Lincoln, N.Z.) E.B.R., 


THE ANNUAL REGISTRATION FEE. 


Sir, 

In the last issue of The Veterinary Record the report of 
the meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Vet. Med. Society 
shows that the members of that Society further debated 
the question of ‘‘An Annual Registration Fee.’’ In reply 
to Mr. Cameron, Prof. Gofton is reported to have said 
“That every member present (at the meeting of the West 
of Scotland V.M.S. held on October 16) had voted against 
the proposed Act. Some had gone even further and said 
that they were entirely opposed to a Registration fee altu- 
gether. There was no sign of sympathy with the Act.” 

Now, in common fairness to the expressed opinions of 
several members of the West Society (see report of meeting 
in same issue of The Veterinary Record), I submit that 
Prof. Gofton’s remarks are rather sweeping, and require 
some modification to be exactly true. 

A perusal of the reported proceedings will, I trust, justify 
me in the eyes of Prof. Gofton and others interested, for 
referring to the matter.—Yours respectfully, 

Hvuen Bece. 
Dec. 11. 


East Kilbride, 


Sir, 

May I offer a few lines of comment re the discussion on 
the annual registration fee at the West of Scotland and 
Scottish Metropolitan V.M.A. meetings, published in your 
last issue. It is curious how Scotchmen get sidetracked, if 
my Scotch friends will allow me to say so. There is noth- 
ing in the proposed new Act to deprive a member of his 
diploma—the penalty of not paying the fee will be the same 
as exists now for not giving our Registrar a correct address, 
viz., removal of his name from the Register. Surely & 
milder penalty to be effective could not be imposed; it 18 
one which has been in force and acted upon for years by 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. Which of the two offences, 
an incorrect address or the non-payment of the fee, is the 
greater I leave to your readers to judge. In either case the 
penalty ceases as soon as the offending member cares to con- 
form to the regulations. 

I have no doubt it may be correct that 90 per cent. of 
Scotchmen would pay without compulsion, I do not know 
them, I admit, as well as I do my English brethren, but I 
can assure them the Act would be a farce in England with 
out a penalty clause. Is it asking too much of the Scotch 
members to allow the Council an order to deal equally with 
all who will equally benefit—to impos¢ this penalty 10 order 
to bring the remaining 10 per cent. of Scotchmen into lire? 
—Yours faithfully, 

Frank W. Garxett. 

Windermere, Dec. 9th. 


“SCOTS WHA HAE*” 


(To another tune—with apologies.) 


O we don’t mean to “ part,’’ 

But by jingo if we do 
We have our votes, we’ll have our men, 

We'll keep our money too. ™ 
We ran ’em out before, we’ll hike ‘em out agal 
The Council wull na dare neglect the Scotsmen- 


*A propos some recent meetings and a funny resolut 
(p. 399). A Cent. 


jon. 


ia 
Methods of Steer Feeding. Bulletin No. 83, Pennsyl™ 
State Coll. Ag. Expt. Sta. w 
Messrs. F. 
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